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GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 





fae mountain divided, and out came a mouse!” The 
executive committee, managers, and directors of the Grand 
National Concerts opened their campaign on Tuesday night, 
and the solution of that enormous problem, their anticipatory 
prospectus, was obtained. The promise of something un- 
known and unsurpassable was accomplished, so to speak, ab 
retro, The mouse was a three-headed mouse. The first head 
represented the terpsichorean face of the many-visaged Jullien. 
The second was emblematical of the ballads, &c., with which 
Mr. Joseph Stammers is in the habit of indulging the surplus 
population of the Strand, and its vicinities, at the ‘‘ London 
We ” The third head illustrated the Italian cavatinas, 
tactile solos, and whit nat, of the fashionable monster 
‘the Hanover Square Rooms, and the music room 
Cae in: tas Thus were the promises of a new 
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FesleGively, ans pia ‘tle expectation of the public. 
The ic may enjoy its holiday in peace, and the 
Saered ‘Harmonie need not postpone the alterations in Exeter 
Hall. There is no danger fof them athand. The great year, 
1851, will find them still “alive and kicking.” ‘Ihe Grand 
National Concerts are not yet prepared to knock them upon 
the head, whatever may be the case by and by. 


Meanwhile we wish to be charitable. We are not opposed 
to the Grand National Concerts. On the contrary, we wish 
to support every speculation that tends to put money in the 
pockets of the members of the musical profession. Emptier 

kets than those of the majority never required filling. 
Hongriee mouths never gaped for provender. For this alone 
the projectors of the Grand National Concerts deserve and 
will obtain such aid as we can give. But, on the other band, 
we have the progress of music and the education of the public 
to look to. These also demand consideration, and when these 
are at stake we are compelled to speak out—wherein we but 
consult the interests of all. 


The first concert took place on Tuesday evening, according 
to the announcement, and was attended by a vast crowd that 
filled every corner of the theatre. The promenade was so 
full that the crowd seemed like a large dark sea, swayed to 
and fro by an unseen impulse, ebbing and flowing, roaring and 
splashing. We never saw such a tumult, and never heard 
such a row. Good humour, however, prevailed, and the 
better part of valour—since though many rings were formed 
there were no fights. 


' We. believe that the following is not to be taken as a 
modei-programme. We believe that the “executive committee, 


of Her 


a-Pistone, performed. 
Duett,; *O, da Gelie tad”. 


upon record :— 
PART I. 


Grand Introductory Overture, MS. (Composed wad 

for these Concerts—First time of Performance) Balfe. 
Chant Maritime, “Ma Barque,” M. Jules Leport . . 4, Quidant. 
Concerto in E Flat, Grand Pianoforte, with Fall 

Orchestral Accompaniments, M. Charles Hallé . . Beethoven. 
Cavatina, “ Ah! quel giorno,” Semiramide. Malle. Angri. Rossini. 
New Quadrille, “ Train de Plaisir,” (Composed expressly 

for these Concerts— First time of Performance) .. . Bossisio, 
Ballad, “ Why do I weep for thee?” Miss Messent .: . Wallace: ~ 
Valse, “Esmeralda” . «, Bassisio, 
Fantasia on an Original Air —Violin—M. Sainton—(Fi irst 

time of Performance) ovate 
Overture... . . (William Tell) . . .,. 


THE NA THONAL ANTHEM, 
“VpaRT 1. if 


Grand Selectious’ from from Donizetti's Figlia det ©’ 
Reggimento, with Solos for Yiolis, Bassoon, and Cornet: 
oe Baumann ., * :: 


. » Rossini, 


Drayton 2... 
Fantasia‘ on Airs from Lacia di Lammermoor, Genk ee 


Pianoforte, M. Charles Hallé . ... « Lisst ~> 
Aria, “No! ‘No! No!” Malle Angri, Les Huguenote. . Meyerbeer. 
Polka, “The Arban,” Cornet-a-Pistons betel 


io, "Pi, Ball!” Loe Huguencte; M. Honti Dragta Segond i 
y ¥ nots, enri Dra eer. 
gee Flute, Mr. [Reta ge mdi Air, “ Dragan : 
tannia” . . «+ « 0 6 e yn 
Galop ... 2 2 “Tmmergrun” + se + 0 « Labitehyy 
Conductor . . Mr, Batre. . ee tee 

Principal Violin . . . . « » .  #4Herr Monique, © 
Mr. Balfe’s new overture is a dashing and vigorous compo= 
sition, instrumented with great brilliancy and varied colouring. 
It is evidently an attempt to show off an orchestra of ninety 
players, with a‘*tit-bit” for each of the principals. As such 
it must be viewed, as such criticised, and as such pronounced 
eminently successful. The public was of this opinion, no 
doubt, to judge by the great applause bestowed at the con- 
clusion. 


_Mdile, Angri created a furore. She sang the great contralio 
air from Semiramide with the energy and breadth of style for 
which she is noted, and was encored in an uproar, which was 
not quelled till she recommenced the cabaletta. 


The concerto of Beethoven was a grand treat. Such superh 
music and such superb playing as that of M. Charles Hallé 
deserved every consideration, and we are at a loss to guess at 
whose dictation thé two last movements were omitted. As it 
was, the first movement—the only one retained—was the 
feature of the evening, both in regaid to its own merit and 
the warmth of its reception. 





managers, and directors” will improve upon it, But, as it was 


M, Sainton’s solo was a highly successful performance ine 


PRICK THREEPENCE. 
STAMPED FOURPENCE. 


| the programme of the first concert, it behoves us to place it 
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totally different style. The theme—M. Sainton’s own pro- 
perty—on which the fantasia is based, is graceful and original ; 
the variations are brilliant, well contrasted, and effectively 
written for the instrument. The execution of M. Sainton was 
first-rate in every particular, and he retired amidst a tempest 
of applause. 


The overture to Guillaume Tell, magnificently played by 
the band, which, as a cotemporary remarks, is only inferior to 
that at Covent Garden, was followed by a storm of excitement, 
which ended in a furious contention. Anxious for the imme- 
diate performance of the National Anthem, some hundreds of 
persons in the promenade hissed the encore violently; the 
others responded with approving demonstrations, and amidst 
an inconceivable noise the band repeated the two last move- 
ments. Scarcely a note was heard, but the conclusion was 
followed by one universal bellow; that seemed to come from 
a thousand threats of brass. Then came ‘‘God save the 
Queen,” Miss Messent and Malle. Angri endeavouring to 
mike themselves audible in the solo verses, and the multitude 
annihilating every thing by the strength and quality of their 
voices, which, in the choral refrains, came out like a song of 
thunder. It was a grand unison, a little unsteady here and 
there, aiid a thought wavering as to intonation; but “ Papa 
Haydn” would have been in extasy, as he was at St. Paul’s. 


In the second part the remarkable points were Malle. 
Angri’s “No, no, no!” which was enthusiastically re- 
demanded; M. Hallé’s fantasia, in which he rivalled Liszt 
himself in mechanical wonders; and Richardson’s flute solo, 
the ancient “ Rule Britannia.” The appearance of the little 
flautist was followed by an uproar, gnd the termination of his 
morceau, so familiar to us all for many a long year, was 
succeeded by another, which suggested and obtained a re- 
petition. 

We have rio Space to add niore of the performance than a 
word of praise in favour of Miss Messent, who was encored 
jn Wallace’s sentimental ballad, and another in favour of 
M: Lefort, and Mr. Drayton, who, though they sung well 
enough, were not similarly complimented. The truth is, 
that, Quidant is a very “ dull dog,” and “ Piff Paff” is lost 
away from the stage. Formes himself could hardly make it 
acceptable in a concert-room. 


Between the parts there was an awful rush of persons 
wishing to go out, and an awful counter-rush of persons 
Wishing to come in. For a long time neither were successful. 
It was, as it were, two contending hosts, so closely wedged, 
that neither could make impression on the other. At length, 
however, some fifty policemen, with staves and sturdy bearing, 
enforced a passage either way, and there was speedily a flux 
which flowed in two directions—at any rate a passage practi- 
cable, if not over free, for incomers and outgoers. It is 
calculated that upwards of 4,000 persons were present at the 
first concert. 


At the second concert, on Wednesday, which was thinly 
attended, a Mdm. Biscaccianti,* from Max Maretzek’s com- 
ly at New York, a high soprano of power and considerable 
vocal facility, added to unusual energy of style, somewhat 
modified by want of finish in execution, and by variable 
certainty in intonation, made a highly favourable impression. 
Malle. Angri sang the “ Brindisi” from Lucrezia, and was 
eticored. Mr, Rowland, in a solo for the double-bass, proved 
Q qne of the ablest and most effective executants of the 
As Kot ad pianist, Master Heinrich Werner, essayed one 
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of the fantasias of Liszt, and one of the capriccios of Wilmers, 
both far beyond his reach, although the boy showed no little 
daring in the attempt. We have heard Master Werner ‘highly 
extolled, and a pamphlet was circulated among the audience 
in which wonderful things are said of him. If these be true, 
his friends and advisers are very wrong to allow him to risk 
his reputation, in the public performance of pieces demanding 
the strength and experience of a man, or the prodigious genius 
and precocity of such a phenomenon as little Charles Filtsch. 
Such marvels, however, are of rare occurrence. M. Arban, 
tke cornet-a-pistons from M. Laurent’s Casino, has hardly 
come up to general expectation. His execution of rapid pas- 
sages is astonishing, but his tone is poor, and his articulation 
wants finish. At the second concert there was a symphony— 
the Eroica of Beethoven ; but want of faith in good music was 
here again demonstrated in a notable manner. The first 
movement of this prodigy of genius was played at the begin- 
ning, and the three last movements at the end, of the first part. 
So that the train of serious and elevated thought, into which 
the hearer was thrown by the music of the mighty master, was 
interrupted for an hour and a half by a string of common- 
places. 

The third concert, on Thursday, was by much the best of 
the three. There were two concertos—not halves of concertos, 
but wholes. Both were by Mendelssohn, which was a 
mistake ; and both were in the first part, which was another. 
Nevertheless, both succeeded, and the public were enchanted 
with both. The first was the pianoforte concerto in G minor, 
magnificently played by M. Charles Hallé; the second was 
the violin concerto in E minor, capitally executed by Mr. 
Henry Cooper. The, orchestral accompaniments in both 
instances, especially in the first, were admirably played, under 
the steady and skilful guidanee of Mr. Balfe, whose overture 
was repeated at this concert with increased effect. The 
overtures to Faniska and Egmont, both masterpieces in their 
way, and strongly characteristic of the respective styles of 
Cherubini and Beethoven, their composers, were. also 
played with great fire and vigor, A duet by Wolff and 
Batta, for piano and violoncello, a somewhat trivial com- 
position, but enormously difficult, was played to perfection by 
M. Hallé and Signor Piatti. This is not the first time that 
the latter has proved himself the first violoncellist living, 
M. Arban’s cornet solo, and a fantasia for the orchestra on 
La Figlia, by Signor Negri, the remarkable points in which 
were the solos for violin and bassoon, admirably played by 
Molique and Baumann, completed the catalogue of the instru- 
mental pieces. The vocal music at the third concert was not 
effective. Mdlle. Angri was present, but had nothing to sing 
except “ No, no, no!” and a duet. Mad. Biscaccianti gains 
upon the public. Her “Come per me sereno” was greatly 
applauded. Mr. Gustavus Geary, from Dublin, made his 
début, but his choice of music was indiscreet and interfered 
with his success. The grand tenor air from Oberon (the 
vulgarest thing, by the way, ever composed by Weber) was 
expressly intended for Braham in his prime. Mr. Geary has 
not the physique, or the voice, of England’s greatest tenor, 
and such a piece is beyond his powers. He has good qualities, 
however, which will come out better if more prudently em- 
ployed. The third concert was better attended than the first. 
The promenade: was full. 


There has been a letter from Mr. John Barnett, addressed 
to the Times, and an answer from Mr. Harry Lee Carter, 
Honorary Secretary of the Grand National Concerts, both of 
which we shall insert and comment upon in our next. 
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JENNY LIND IN NEW YORK. 


——— 


We brought up the account in our last to the sixth con- 
cert at New York, and the visit of the “ Nightingale” to the 
office of the New York Mirror. Her curiosity about printing 
establishments is further exemplified by the following elabo- 
rate account of her visit to the office of the Herald, the most 
powerful and extensively circulated of all the American 
papers :— 

On Monday afternoon Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, accompanied by her 
private Secretary, and Signor Benedict and Signor Belletti, with Mr. Jay 
and Mr. Barnum, visited the Herald office, for the purpose of seeing the 
machinery. The presses were not at work when she arrived, and Mr. 
Bennett, in the meantime, showed her the editorial rooms, and his own 
private sanctum. While waiting for the forms to be placed on the press, 
she conversed about the present beautiful weather, and spoke in glowing 
terms of the fine, pure, healthy, bracing air of our climate. In reply to 
her inquiries about the equinoctial gales, Mr. Bennett told her they were 
to have come on last Saturday, but were postponed on her account. She 
enjoyed the joke, and Jaughed most heartily, remarking that it was very 
kind of the gales to postpone their fury in compliment to her. Mr. 
Bennett added, that during her stay in Boston the gales would spend all 
their rage, and the weather would clear up for her return to New York, 
She again laughed at this merriment, and her face assumed a knowing, 
arch expression, which is peculiar to her in some of her moods, and 
which seemed to say, ‘‘ You are a great joker, Mr. Bennett.” Nothing 
can be more free and unaffected than her simple, artless, good-humoured 
manner. There is no hauteur, no airs of any kind about her. Shrewd, 
good sense seems to. pervade her features, and her every action. In 
alluding to her intended visit to Cuba, she expressed some apprehension 
about revolutionary troubles there, when Mr. Bennett assured her that 
she need not be in the least alarmed; that it was only Lopez who had 
made a little noise, and that he was now extinguished. At all events, 
the Cubans, even if they had any intention ef making arevolution, would 
follow the example of the weather in postponing it on her account, 
charmed, as they were sure to be, by her powers of song. Another know- 
ing laugh from the Nightingale followed. 

Mr. Bennett then conducted Madenioisélle Lind down the dark sub- 
terranean passage to the press-rooms, when she very wisely and thriftily 
gathered up her dress about her, lest it should be soiled by the ink with 
which she was surrounded on every side. She appeared to be amazed at 
the complicated machinery of the presses; but, the moment they were 
put in motion, and she saw the blank sheets (ten thousand an hour) go 
inj and come out instantaneously printed, she lifted up her bright expres- 
sive eyes to heaven in utter astonishment. She was perfectly absorbed 
in the contemplation of this triumph of science, which she seemed to 
regard as greater, in its way, than that of her own wonderful organ, for it 
is an almost omnipresent power, by which her divine notes are multiplied 
and scattered over the earth every day. She examined minutely each 
portion of the machinery, and was not satisfied until she understood its 
use. She waited till the entire afternoon edition was printed, and then 
gladly accepted a copy of the paper, which she seemed to prize as having 
actually seen it printed. She evidently took a deep interest in those 
lightning presses. 

On leaving this room, the printer’s devil called for three cheers for 
Jenny Lind, which she deprecated with a laugh and a gtaceful shake of 
her head; but when, in response to the call of the young urchin, en- 
thusiastic cheers from all the men reverberated through the cavern, she 
bowed repeatedly in acknowledgment of the compliment, She then 
ascended to the jobbing office, where Mr. Bennett showed her another 
press, worked by the same steam engine she had seen below; also, an 
old hand press, which happened to be at work, at whose slow operations 
she was highly amused, after just witnessing the wonders of steam. Mr. 
Bennett then informed her that Mr. R. M. Hoe, of New York, the inventor 
of that press, was about to make for the Herald a machine to be attached 
to his presses, which would cut off each number from a web of paper, 
as printed, and then fold it up. In reply to a question from Jenny Lind, 
Mr. Bennett informed her that the newspaper press threw off with ease 
8,000 copies in an hour, and is capable of printing 10,000 in that space 
of time. This seemed to astonish Miss Lind; but she would be still 
more astonished if she were informed that that speed can be easily 
doubled, if required, by some additions to the press. She then ascended 
from the lower regions to the light of day, observing to a gentleman on 
the stairs, as she came up, that the Herald establishment would require 
a great deal of soap. She alluded to the printing ink she saw on the 
walls all around her. 

The question now was, how she could get to the carriage, As soon 





crowd, which, quickly collected on seeing the carriage.¢ when sbe 
was,in.the pressroom, the multitude had accumulated to such an extent 
that Fulton and Nassau Streets, all round the Herald buildings, were 
filled with people. As soon as the door was opened, a rush was made 
from the outside and the office was filled. Her carriage, unfortunately, 
was not at the door, and she was thus delayed for some time, when a 
further accession to the crowd took place, and they burst in the windows, 
and cheered and shouted in the most vociferous manner. It was neces- 
sary to send for some of the police officers of the Second Ward to make 
a passage for her; and even with their assistance, and that of some 
gentlemen, it was with the greatest difficulty she gained the carriage, 
when the cheering became most vociferous. The people seemed mad 
with excitement. The most popular woman in the world is Jenny Lind. 
She then proceeded, with her suite, down to Wall Street on business, 
returned through Broadway to the Irving House, when she called upon 
Mrs. Bennett, then returned up town to the New York Hotel. No 
artiste, no person, no human being, ever came to this country that can 
produce or prolong an excitement equal to that caused by the great art, 
the great genius, and still greater heart of purity and benevolence, pos- 
sessed by Jenny Lind, 

Whether the above be a parody of the visit to the New York 
Mirror, which we published in our last, or vice versa, we leave 
the reader to guess. 

In the early part of the same day the diligent object of the 
Yankee new idolatry proceeds to inspect a steamboat. 

On Monday forenoon, Mdile. Jenny Lind and suite visited the steam- 
boat Empire State, at pier No. 3, North River, inorder to select. her 
berth for Wednesday evening. She was greatly delighted with the boat 
and its splendid accommodations. An immense crowd gathered round 
her, and it was with some trouble she was able to get into her carriage 
on leaving the boat. The crowd cheered her most enthusiastically. 

She also objects to have her likeness exhibited ; but. this 
objection is overruled by Mr. Brady, the daguerreotypist 
who shared with the sun.ghe honour of having taken it,:anil 
on his part objects ‘to be eonsidered a humbug. ~Our-meane 
ing will be understood from the following :— ha 

Malle. Jenny Lind, who, in the first place, was averse to having liek 
likeness taken, and, in the second, did not wish to have it exhibite ‘a 

im 
did 


as she arrived, it was necessary to close the office doors “oa out the 


permitted Mr. Brady to show it to the public, who have importa 

for the last week, many telling him it was all humbug, and that 

not sit for her likeness at all. On Monday there was a great rush to see 
it, and all who had seen her pronounced it to be an admirable likeness. 
It is a beautiful specimen of the perfection of the photogenic art. There 
were eight likenesses taken in all, and every one differed from the rest, 
so changeable is the expression of the countenance of the great canta- 
trice. There were three preserved, of which Mr. Brady has two; and one 
is in the possession of Jenny Lind herself, The two at Mr. Brady’s 
gallery differ very much, one of them being far superior to the other. In 
looking at those likenesses of Jenny Lind, we saw some exquisite por- 
traits done on ivory, which is a new invention of Mr. Brady, and exceed 
ingly creditable to him. 


She also has a dialogue with Mayor Woodenhead :— 


We have received the following from “one of the invited,” in reference 
to the entertainment given by Mayor Woodenhead to Jenny Lind on 
Friday evening:— , 

“Your information, which I perceive was exclusive in reference to the 
soirée given by the Mayor to Jenny Lind, is correct, as far as it goes; 
but you have not published the dialogue in detail between the Nightingale 
and the Mayor. It is as follows. Mayor Woodenhead (advancing to the 
Nightingale with faltering step and long face)—‘ As Mayor of the city, I 
have asked you here in personal respect, and in order to introduce you 
to American ladies. Your society has delighted us this evening. (Mdlle. 
Lind bows.) I. know that, under ordinary circumstances, it would not 
be right to ask the additional favour I am about to ask of you. Indeed, 
T feel that it is scarcely right, under any circumstances, to ask it. But if 
you have no objection, I hope you will grant it. When we want to hear 
you sing we go to Castle Garden; and we do not now desire that you 
should sing any of your great songs, but if you would just give us a taste 
of any little melody, in order that we may have the pleasure of hearing 
the quality of your voice in a private room, you will confer obligations 
upon us all,” At the conclusion of this speech, uttered in the most 
insinuating manner imaginable, Mdlle. Jenny Lind, who. listened very 
quietly all the time, then drew herself up to the height of her dignity, 
and said—.‘I would be most happy to sing for you, and I would, perhaps, 
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be offended if you had not asked me; but I have made a contract with 
Mr. Barnum which prohibits me; and you know, as he is a man of busi- 
ness, that I must toe the mark as a woman of business in America,’ 
The Mayor turned away rather abashed,. observing that he knew it was 
not right to ask her. 

““*Glory to you, Jenny!’ said I, sotto voce, and I thought of the story 
of Mrs. Wood, who, when in this country some years ago, was asked to 
sing under similar circumstances, and at first declined, but afterwards, 
on being informed by the lady of the house that it was for this reason 
she was invited, cheerfully sang all the evening. Next morning, Mr. 
Wood sent in a bill for 1000 dollars, which was paid.’ Had Jenny Lind 
sung for the Mayor and his friends, I suspect Barnum would have sent a 
far larger bill than that.” 

She sails for Boston in the Empire State steamer, which 
she inspected in the morning. The Boston Evening Traveller, 
anxious to afford his readers the earliest information of 
the Nightingale’s approaching advent, despatches a special 
traveller, who dates his communication from the steamer, on 
Thursday evening, September 26, ten o’clock. His com- 
munication causes a blaze of excitement in the city of Boston. 
‘Coming events cast their shadows before,” said the poet, 
but coming Jenny Linds do precisely the contrary. And yet 

the appearance of the Nightingale at Boston must be regarded 
as an event, and a great event ergo:—Jenny Lind has over- 
turned the credit of one great line of Campbell, which hence- 
forth must be read backwards :— 
“ Before shadows their cast events coming.” 
We give the correspondence of the ‘ Editor’s traveller,” 


entire :— 
Correspondence of the Traveller. 


JENNY LIND’S VOYAGE FROM NEW YORK, 
Steamer Empire State. Thursday Evening, Ten o’clock. 


Editor’s Trayeller.—This afternoon, the waving of a flag bearing the 
name of Jenny Lind, shewed that this was the favored boat among the 
several rivals for the honor of bearing Miss Lind to Boston. 

At half-past four she came on board very quietly, and after visiting 
her state-room, took seat with some of her friends upon the stern of the 
boat, where she could observe as well as be observed. 

Spectators increased upon the shore until the boat began to move, 
when they raised three hearty cheers, which were followed by a salute 
from the steamer Crescent City lying near. The extravagant enthusiasm 
of the New York pecple seems to have given place to a more just ap- 
preciation ‘and decent treament of their idol; for not more than one 
thousand assembled here, and these observed the utmost order and 
propriety. An unattended lady might have come on board or returned 
at any time, without the slightest danger or inconvenience. 

In anticipation of her coming, the inmates of the several charitable 
institutions along East River had arranged themselves in nicest order, 
and as near the shore as possible, to salute their benefactor as she passed. 

The children of the Orphan Asylum, one of the objects of her recent 
charity (upon Randall’s Island), had prepared a small flag, and also an 
arch of evergreen, both bearing her name. Captain Brayton directed 
his boat as near to them as possible, and as it passed, the little creatures 
raised their voices and waved their ’kerchiets, as if they felt the gratitude 
they expressed. Miss Lind waved her’s in return, as long as it could be 
seen by them, and as she turned away, sighed to herself, ‘“ poor little 
creatures!” We have no doubt that this little tribute was really more 
valued by her than the noisiest applause she ever received at her concerts. 

The pass:ge to Fall River was marked with no important incident. 
Her state-room was adorned with a very gorgeous bouquet and some 
magnificent clusters of grapes, from the gardens of Dector Duffy, of 
Fall River. 

‘the tea table was an object of considerable interest. Among other 
things, we will mention a model of Castle Garden, wrought in sugar, 
and placed in front of the seat occupied by Miss Lind. It stood upon 
four Doric columns, between which and upon a pedestal stood a peasant 
girl holding a bouquet. . Near by was an exceedingly delicate bouquet of 
flowers, wrought also in sugar, which Miss Lind brought along with 
her. There were also two large pyramids of flowers, upon the bases of 


which was the name Jenny Lind, wrought in small red flowers upon a 
white groundwork of flowers. 

There were also three pagodas or pagoda-shaped ornaments, standing 
some 2} feet high, very delicate, and transparent as glass: these also 
were wrought from sugar. Flowers were everywhere in the greatest 








profusion. The other arrangements at the tables were all that care and 
tasteand money could make them. They exceeded anything of the kind 
we have ever witnessed... Miss Lind seemed to enjoy it all, no less than 
the 400 passengers who either observed or partook of it.. On the.whole, 
we were very favourably impressed with Miss Lind’s general appearance 
and carriage. She seemed: perfectly at ease at all times, and when 
engaged in conversation with a friend, decidedly engaging. That she 
has preserved her naturalness and her humane feelings amid-all that she 
has passed through, is the best thing that can be said for her. We ima- 
gine that an hour's acquaintarice or even an hour’s observation of her 
deportment would put one into the best possible mood to enjoy her 
singing. : 

Miss Lind will breakfast to-morrow morning on board of this splendid 
steamer, in which she has been so gorgeously entertained, and will then 
take a special train for Boston, where you will probably have an oppor 
tunity of seeing her about ten o'clock. 


A superficial reader might inquire—since the “‘ Editor’s 
traveller” and the “ Swedish Nightingale” were sailing to 
Boston in the same boat, how could the communication reach 
Boston before the Nightingale? Perhaps it was confided to 
the jaws of a swift-finned shark. But this by the way. The 
communication is not less graphic from its improbability. 

As the Boston Evening Traveller obtained the news of Jenny’s 
starting from New York before the New York Herald, so the 
New York Herald obtained the news of her arrival at Boston 
before the Boston Evening Traveller. A superficial reader 
might suggest that the two respective articles, each written 
before the event commemorated took. place, met each other 
half way, in anticipatory special steamers. The electric tele- 
graph is nothing to this. ‘ Of the glowing description Which 
the New York Herald Editor's Traveller” gives of. the 
voyage from New York to Boston we will not. lose,one line. 
First of the starting, which took place in a glorious sunset, 
amidst a great quantity of shipping, and in sight’ of the gtitter- 
ing spires of Gotham ii" pets —— 

The Empire State, Captain Benjamin Brayton, was delayed about five 
minutes after her time in leaving her wharf, yesterday afternoon, at five 
o’clock. As the last moment came, the. multitude vastly ‘increased 
around the docks, and all turned an anxious eyeto the boat, to catch a 
glimpse of Jenny Lind. Shé sat in the ladies’ saloon, with Mr. Benedict, 
Mr. Belletti, and her suite, on the side. farthest from the wharf, in order 
to avoid observation. One of the crowd, however, recognised her from 
the opposite side, and pointing towards her, shouted, ‘‘ There she is |’ 
just as the boat was going off. Immediately the cheering rose loud and 
long, which she acknowledged by waving her handkerchief. As the boat 
rounded the pier, the Crescent City fired a gun as a salute to Madile. 
Lind, for which she was so unprepared that. she started from her seat. 
On hearing what it was she laughed heartily. The Battery was filled with 
people, and on coming opposite the Castle Garden she expressed her de- 
light with the view it presented from .the water, and seemed to be enrap- 
tured with the whole scene around, She was amazed at the extent of 
our shipping along the East river, and at the ship yards filled with vessels 
in progress of erection. She inquired about each conspicuous building 
that struck her eye; and, as one of the finest sunsets we ever. witnessed 
exhibited its gorgeous glory beyond the glittering spires of Gotham, she 
burst into enthusiastic admiration of the scene. 


She nears Blackwell’s Island, and is affected at the sight of 
the prisoners :— 

On nearing Blackwell’s Island, she seemed delighted with the build- 
ings; but when she was told that the men who were drawn out in line 


there to give her a salute and cheer her.as she passed were prisoners, she 
turned away with pain, and was quite overcome. 


She reaches Ward’s Island, and waves her kerchief to the 
children :-— 


On reaching the Emigrant Refuge, Ward’s Island, she saw the children 
in their uniform, marshalled along the shore, like a youthful regiment, 
with fife and drum, the American flag—which one little fellow most 
energetically waved—together with a large banner, inscribed with the 
words “Jenny Lind,” borne by another, her feelings were evidently 
touched—especially when the cheers of so many little boys were waftéd 
to her upon the breeze. She waved her handkerchief to them in the 
most excited manner, 
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She comes abreast of Randal’s Island, and waves her ker- 
chief to other children, who, in the distance and darkness, 
appear, as it were, rocks :— 


Shortly after, on coming abreast of the upper part of Randall's Island, 
there was another array of children presented to her view. Owing to the 
increased distance, and the coming darkness, she did not recognise them, 
but thought, at first, they were rocks, from their grey uniform, ‘their 
great numbers, and the close order in which they stood; but, when she 
saw the flags move, rnd heard the sound of their drum, and were told 
that these poor children were orphans under charge of the Alms House 
Department, she was almost affected to tears, and again waved her hand- 
kerchief. 


At Astoria they know and cheer her ;— 


At Astoria the people were collected on the wharf, and loudly cheered 
her. Everywhere along the river the people seemed to know who was on 
board, and expressed their friendly feelings by cheers. 


~At half-past six she sups with the captain, and occupies the 
third seat from the head of the table. All the passengers sup 
with her, and the able and efficient steward, Mr. Frankland 
I. M‘Gowan, presents her with a bouquet. The Empire State, 
like all the American steamers, is the finest in the world, 
and cost 227,500 dollars, four years ago. Her officers are all 
excellent and wonderful officers :— 


At half-past six o’clock supper was announced, and Captain Brayton 
led Malle. Lind into the cabin, followed by her suite. The party marched 
around the tables in.order to see the manner in which they were deco- 
rated, when the distinguished vocalist expressed her delight with all the 
arrangements, and seemed astonished at the taste and magnificence dis- 
played, while she felt highly flattered by the compliment thus paid to her. 
The captain took his seat at the head of the table, and Mdlle. Lind and 
her' friends occupied the upper seats on either hand. Miss Lind did not 
occupy: the first seat, but the third from the ‘head of the table, it being 
her, wish. not to be too conspievous,:, There wasigreat anxiety manifested 
by the guests to obtain seats as near as possible.to. the Nightingals, and 
there was as smart a competition on a small scale for the choice ones, as 
there was at the ticket auction ‘at’ Castfe Garden or at Tremont Temple. 
In a short: time every seat aroutid the fwo ranges of tables extending the 
wholelength of the cabin, was Occupied ; and a more splendid sight than 
these tables presented, we have rarely witnessed. On first meeting the 
eye the'tables exhibited the appearance of parterres filled with the choicest 
and rarest flowers. Each was literally covered with bouquets of the 
most gorgeous description, nearly all of which came from the garden of 
Dr. Nathan Duffy, of Fall River, one of the principal owners of the line. 
Besides the bouquets, there were two magnificent temples of flowers, 
consisting of the most beautiful exotics. The cabin was filled with their 
fragrance. The other ornaments were numerous, tasteful, and appro- 
priate. The most striking was a very fine model of Castle Garden, in 
Sugar, supported by fourcolumns. This ornament attracted the attention 
of Miss Lind, and she was greatly pleased with it. The next was the 
temple of liberty, with a figure of Jenny Lind as “Child of the Regi- 
ment,” standing on the tower, waving in triumph a flag inscribed 
“ Victoire,” while om the summit stood Cupid, bearing in his hand the 
stripes and stars of America. This delicate compliment to the Nightin- 
gale was duly appreciated. ‘Then a magnificent temple of bouquets, with 
the words “ Welcome, Jenny Lind, to the Empire State,” formed with 
roses of various colours. Another ornament that attracted notice, was 
a castle of candied oranges, surmounted by two cornucopias. The table 
groaned beneath the weight of the viands of every description. There 
was no delicacy that the season efforded wanting from this splendid 
banquet, There was one dish which was a curiosity of culinary art. It 
represented a structure supported by, four pillars, consisting of snipe, 
quail, plover, soft crabs, surmounted by a rabbit in the attitude of 
leaping. Last, though not least, was an exquisitely beautiful artificial 
bouquet, done in sugar, so well as to deceive the eye, unless it was 
closely examined. It was presented to Mdlle. Lind by the able and 
efficient steward, Mr. Franklin L. McGowan, under whose superin- 
tendence all the arrangements of the supper table were effected. The 
tables were lighted with splendid new chandélicrs, purchased for the 
occesion, besides a host of wax lights in ornamented candlesticks. The 
coup d’ail presented to the eye a grand spectacle. The expense incurred 
by the line for this memorable occasion must be very considerable indeed. 
Even upon the barber’s shop and wash-room a sum of 500 dollars was 
lavished. Elegant a3 these rooms had been before, they were now deco- 
rated with very handsome coloured engravings, and a large nunjber of 
silver shaving cups, with the; figure of the Empire Slate steamboat 





beautifully engraved upon them. A new set of shell combs completed 
the additions to the ornaments of this part of the boat. Altogether the 
thing was most handsomely done, and reflects great credit upon the line. 

There is not, perhaps, in the world a finer river boat than the Empire 
State, which cost, four years ago, the sum of 27,500 dollars. Her 
excellent officers, Captain Benjamin Brayton, Mr. S. Argier Chase, the 
clerk, and Mr. F. L. McGowan, are deserving of all praise for the manner 
in which they acquitted themselves, and for the pains they took to render 
every person happy, in which they were most successful. 


Half the passengers cannot obtain room at the table, and 
are obliged to wait until the others have done. Dr. Duffy 
presents some grapes. Jenny Lind goes to bed at ten, and 
sleeps ill. The night is fine; there is a little swell; and it 
is very pleasant :— 


As half of those on board cotld not be accommodated at the first call 
of the gong, a number were admitted who could procure no seats, and 
they stood gazing at Miss Lind all the time she was at supper. This 
repast being ended, the guests retired, and their seats were.all filled by 
others. Mademciselle Lind ascended to the saloon, and after prome- 
nading there for a considerable time with M. Benedict, she retired to her 
state room, the door of which was left open. On the table lay a magni- 
ficent basket of grapes, presented to her by Dr. Nathan Duffy, who 
obtained the prize for them at Boston. She retired to bed at ten 
o’clock, but did not get much sleep. The night was fine, though dark, 
and, with the exception of a little swell, when the boat got into the 
ocean, the passage was a very pleasant one indeed. 


Passing Fort Adams at half-past two, there is a serenade. 
She gets up at seven, and breakfasts amply in the cabin. 
Besides Dr. Duffy, there are Col. Borden, Mr. Borden, Mr. 
Havens, and two widows Daffy, all proprietors :— 


On passing Fort Adams, near Newport, at half past two o’clock this 
morning, the United States band performed a serenade in honour of the 
Nightingale. 

This morning she rose,at seven.o’clock, and immediately afterwards 
was summoned to an excellent breakfast in the cabin, .lmmediately 
after breakfast she was waited on by Col. Richard Borden and Mr. 
Jefferson Borden, and other proprietors of the line, together with Mr. 
George Havens, the superintendent, Dr. N. Duffy, another proprietor, 
had been on board from the night before, and two widows named Duffy, 
also proprietors. 


She does not go by the regular train, but by a special. 
One man is nearly injured at Titica. At Bridgewater and ~ 
Braintree (South) there is rain, but the scenery is. so 
Swedish that she exclaims, ‘* This is not America, but 
Sweden!” Autumn is not sad in America, and a lady makes 
a poctical observation near Boston :— 


Mademoirelle Lind’s party did not proceed by the regular train, but 
waited for a speciai train, which was in readiness at a quarter before 
eight o’clock. By this time a large crowd had collected about the rail- 
way terminus, who evinced the utmost curiosity tosee her. It was with 
considerable difficulty she could pass through them to the train, and 
when they saw her they cheered her most vehemently. When the train 
was going off several still clung to it, and one man was very near being 
injured. At Titica the president of the line, who had accompanied her 
so far, got out, and the train had to wait for full half an hour for the 
passing of a freight train that was delayed beyond its time. Here again 
the people showed the same curiosity to see and cheer her. At Bridge- 
water, South Braintree, and every village along the way where the train 
stopped for a moment, the same feeling was manifested. Rain, which 
had been threatened during the night, came on shortly after the train 
started, but it didnot prevent Miss Lind from enjoying the scenery. She 
was in raptures with it. She said it was so like her native Sweden; and 
at some points the resemblance was so striking that she exclaimed, 
“This is not America, but Sweden.’”’ There was one feature in it, how- 
ever, which quickly reined in her imagination. It was the glorious 
autumnal tint of the trees, peculiar to this climate. She was greatly 
attracted by this, and said, *‘ Autumn is not sad in America.” A lady 
who sat beside her observed, * It is like the people, who are gay even 
in death.” 


She is delighted with the first view of Boston at a quarter 
past ten. The people are wild. The carriage is gained by a 
ruse, The welkin rings. The people follow. They ‘cheer 
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vociferously.” Excitement prevails. The Swedish flag floats. 
The hotel is full. 


On coming in view of Boston, she was captivated with its appearance. 
At a quarter past ten o’clock the train reached the terminus, where an 
immense crowd were assembled, which would have been still greater but 
for the weather. They seemed wild with excitement and enthusiasm, 
and some climbed over the railing, to the danger of their lives. By a 
ruse she was got to the carriage from the Revere House, which was 
in waiting for her at a different point from that at which the largest 
portion of the crowd were collected. The carriage was immediately 
driven off, but not before the crowd overtook it, and made the welkin 
ring with cheers. They followed the carriage to the Revere House, 
where another crowd was assembled, covered by a forest of umbrellas. 
They cheered vociferously, and she acknowledged the compliment at a 
window, which was the signal for renewed cheering. The greatest 
excitement prevails. The Swedish flag floats from the Revere House. 
The hotel is filled to overflowing. 


At Boston there is another Mayor, not Woodenhead, but 
anonymous. She prefers a handsome to an ugly man. ‘* Who 
can blame her? She is no better than other people, &c.” 


A small number of persons, including the Mayor, Aldermen Grant and 
Holbrook, and ex-President Seaver, called upon and were introduced to 
Jenny Lind, by Colonel Stevens, about half-past seven o’clock last even- 
ing.. She bowed gracefully as each individual was presented to her, and 
afterwards designated a seat to each of the party. She then selected a 
seat beside the handsomest man in the group. [Who can blame her?] 
Signors Benedict and Belletti came in, and were also introduced. A 
<opversation took place, which was opened by the Mayor, who expressed 
much satisfaction at the pleasure which this meeting afforded him. 
“‘And,” said he, “I assure you, madam, that you will receive as much 
cordiality in Boston as in any city you have visited or may yet visit. We 
may be less enthusiastic in our demonstrations, but we are not less 
capable of appreciating your merit and testifying our respect for virtue. 
It‘is'‘not your superhuman musical endowments that have captivated our 
senses, it is your unblemished private character, and——’’ . Here the 
lady, who had up to this time listened; with profound attention to the 
Mayor, interrupted him, and said, “Ah! sir, you praise me too much.” 
After these words, she paused and looked earnestly, and then continued— 
** What do you know of my private character? Sir, 1 am no better than 
other people. Nobetter.’”” These words she uttered with great apparent 
earnestness, and all the time she spoke her brilliant eyes looked sincerity, 
and her countenance beamed with the expression of truth. 


Another dialogue with a Mayor, not Woodenhead, but 
anonymous :— 


The Mayor resumed: ‘‘ Madam, where there is so much goodness of 
heart as you display, there must be virtue. Your Christian conduct is a 
sufficient excuse for allusion to your exalted reputation. It has charmed 
the world; and though small communities may be deceived in their 
estimate of an individual, the world, I think, cannot. The world has 
conceded to you all that I have pronounced of your history. Your fame 
has been domesticated, not only in your own country, but throughout 
Europe; and in America your name has become a household word. The 
object of this visit, Miss Lind, on the part of myself and the aldermen 
and other gentlemen who accompany me is not to utter fulsome adula- 
tions; we have come to do honour to ourselves, and to testify respect 
for genius and virtue. We are happy to. find you in such good health 
and spirits, and hope that your visit to America may be pleasant.” 

Jenny Lind bowed to this address, and replied that her heart “ was too 
full now. I cannot speak to you, sir. 1 am delighted to see you. I 
had heard much of the generosity and kindness of your people—but am 
now able to speak of them from personal experience. You are welcome, 
sir; and you, too, gentlemen, are welcome. I wish that I could have 
received you in my saloon, but the crowd in the street—poor people, I 
am sorry they wil] get wet—make such a noise, that, had I taken you 
there, we would not have been able to hear each other speak. But your 
visit gives me extreme pleasure.” 


A general conversation ensues. Sweden has had many 
wise kings, and that is why it has always remained on good 
terms with the United States. The interview is “ most 


happy ;” the party remain half an hour, and on retiring 
Jenny shakes every one by the hand :— 


} These few formalities being despatched, a general conversation ensued, 
in which the lady took a lively part. To a remark made fron some 





the United States had at all times lived on friendly terms, she responded 
that ‘Sweden had had many wise, good kings, and that, perhaps, was 
the reason.” She expressed much regret at the rain which was falling— 
not on her own account, she said, but “ those persons who have assem- 
bled in front of the house will take cold. But they should not have 
come from their homes this inclement night.”” These remarks she made 
with great feeling. She alluded to the enthusiasm prevalent, and ob- 
served, ‘I am sure there is not much to see.” The conversation again 
became general, and ran upon various topics—the cilmate and scenery 
of various countries, and the manners of the people thereof—on all which , 
matters the distinguished warbler spoke with intelligence and propriety. 
The interview was most happy. Nothing could exceed the affability and 
true politeness of her demeanor throughout. 

The party remained about thirty minutes, and as they were about to 
retire, she shook each individual cordially by the hand. Her grasp had 
all the firmness of a sincere greeting, and when she said ‘“‘ good night,’’ 
there was a goodness which beamed from her fine eyes which spoke more 
eloquently than words, 


The following, from the same paper, containing but par- 
ticulars, we quote entire, Comment is unnecessary :— 


The Swedish Nightingale, after enchanting the public of New York, 
left this city last Wednesday for Boston, by the magnificent steamer, 
Empire State, of the Fall river line. Long before the hour of starting, 
the dock at which the Empire State lay was crowded by people, who 
were anxious to get a glance at the fair cantatrice. Jenny Lind and her 
suite arrived in carriages, and as soon as she got on board she made 
direct for her state room with all possible haste, so as to avoid coming 
in contact with the multitude. She was safely esconced there before 
the crowd knew she was on board. 

On looking through the Empire State, we observed the splendid manner 
in which that noble vessel was fitted up for the occasion, and the excellent 
arrangements which Mr. Franklin L. McGowen, the steward, had made 
for the supper. Indeed, the supper table alone was a magnificent spec- 
tacle. The waiters wore white jackets, with blue badges extending from 
the shoulder to the button-hole, in the form ofa scroll. On each badge 
was printed “ Empire State!’ An infinite number of enamelled candle- 
sticks, with coloured wax eandles, were placed on the table, besides 
several candelabras and globe lamps. Every. dish was tastefully, erna- 
mented, and the confections were really superb. Among them we 
observed a sugar model of Castle Garden, several beautiful pieces in the 
form of temples, with Jenny Lind in the charater of the ‘‘ Daughter of 
the Regiment,” the temple itself being surmounted by a Cupid and the 
American flag. We also noticed some beautiful temples of flowers, with 
the name of the steamer and that of Jenny Lind beautifylly worked on 
them ; and likewise a costly and chaste sugar bouquet of beautiful work- 
manship, which was to be presented to her in the course of the evening. 
The confections were from the store of H. Maillard and Co., Broadway. 

At length the time for her departure arrived, and the noble steamer 
left her dock amid most vociferous cheering, and cries of ‘‘ Hurrah for 
Jenny Lind”’ There was a very large number of passengers on board. 
It will be seen by the following letter, a special train was despatched from 
Fall River to convey her to Boston :— 

Fall River, Sept. 24, 1850. 
Messrs. TISDALE and BoRDEN— 

GENTLEMEN,—We shall send a special train to take Miss Lind, and the 
party with her, to Boston, leaving here at three-quarters past seven o’clock, 
A. M., and willarrive in Boston about ten o’clock. This train will go straight 
through, the same as the steamboat train does, and have nothing attached to 
it except the car for them. You may say to Mr. Barnum that we shall be 
ready to take them from Boston to New York in the same way as we take 
them to Boston. Yours respectfully, RICHARD BORDEN, 

President of the Bay State Steamboat Company. 


The Randall’s Island boys and girls were to salute Jenny Lind as she 
passed the institution, in the steamer, on her way to Boston. 

About three o’clock, on Wednesday [afterncon, Jenny Lind sent a 
thousand dollars to the Swedish Episcopal Church, now being erected at 
Chicago. We understand that this last munificent act of the generous 
cantatrice grew out of her own impulse alone; and that she learned of 
the circumstance of the embarrassments of the church but an hour or 
two before she sent the money. It appears that Jenny has instituted a 
system of inquiry, by which she is receiving continually authentic infor- 
mation in regard to the state of her countrymen in every part of the na- 
tion. Her donations fall as unexpectedly as a thunderbolt, but as kind 
and healing as breezes from “ Araby the blest.” 

It is a natural consequence of her appearance in this country that these 
should be numerous. It is not, however, so inevitable that they should 
be good. But we have segp two which ought to give satisfaction. Mr. 





gentleman, that Sweden was almost the only European power with which 


Anthony, whose name hay long been connected honourably with the 
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progress of art in this country, published a truthful likeness of Jenny on 
her arrival. It was an cngraving on steel, made by Mr. Ritchie, and has 
been very widely circulated. Mr. Brady, the daguerrean artist, had the 
honour, we believe, of the first sitting of the cantatrice, and he procured 
several remarkably good portraits, and one daguerrean miniature on 
ivory, by a new and beautiful process, which will be likely, in the end, to 
supplant the old daguerreotype, substituting, with all the accuracy it 
possessed, the beauty and finish of miniatures in oil or water colours. 
Mr. D’ Avignon, the distinguished lithographer, and author of the superb 
heads which are being published in the “Gallery of Illustrious Ameri- 
cans,” has just executed, from Brady’s miniature, a large likeness of 
Jenny, which is all that possibly could be desired. It is not only faithful 
and life-like in every particular, but, as a work of art, it is finished with 
extreme beauty; and we are glad to learn that, although it is got up 
with a great deal of expense, it is sold for halfa dollar. A thousand 
catchpenny likenesses of such distinguished people are always afloat, but 
it is not often that two rival pictures are published of the same indivi- 
dual equal to Anthony’s on steel, and D’Avignon’s on stone. We re- 
commend, in fact, the admirers of the Nightingale to get both. Either of 
them certainly are good enough, and will be at once recognised as faith- 
ful presentments of the Northern Light. 

We understand that Miss Lind’s next concert in this city will take 
place on the 6th of October. When she returns we are informed that 
she will not again leave New York until all of our citizens and visitors 
shall have had an opportunity of hearing her. 

The seats are being removed from Castle Garden, in order to prepare 
for the fair of the American Institute, which will soon open there. 

At Boston the tickets are again sold by auction. Genin, 
the hatter, is extinguished by Dodge, the vocalist, who gave 
625 dollars for the first choice of places. Take the account 
of'a Boston paper :— 

THE SALE OF THE CHOICE 8EATS,—GENIN NO MORE. 

The sale by auction yesterday, for the choice of seats at the first con- 
cert of Jenny Lind, in Boston, was well attended, the Tremont Temple 
being quite filled, to say nothing of a street-full of disappointed appli- 
cants who could not getin. The bidding was prompt. The auctioneer, 
before opening the sale, made a short address.: He pledged his honour 
that nothing but fair’ competition would*Be ‘tolerated, and that he who 
would give the highest price would secure the choicest seats in the hall. 
He alluded to ‘the excitement concerning the ‘‘ Nightingale,” and the 
anxiety to hear her sing, and expressed his regret that there was not a 
place in Boston of more ample dimensions, in which she might give her 
concerts. Jenny Lind and Mr. Barnum, he said, have a decided aver- 
sion to having the seats at her concerts sold at auction ; but as there is 
not a hall large enough to accommodate all who desire to hear her, the 
only remedy that convenience and propriety would suggest is to let 
thoze who have the longest purses take the seats, Colonel Thompson 
then alluded to the purchaser of the first ticket in New York, the noto- 
riety thus gained to his business, and the “undying glory” to himself, 
his children, and his children’s children! ‘‘ Another opportunity is now 
offered,’” he remarked, “ to purchase fame!” and he anticipated that it 
would not pass' over ‘without a contest. 

The sale was now commenced, and the first bid for the first choice of a 
seat was two hundred and fifty dollars. This first effort of the ‘‘ immortal” 
Bostonians at once clapped a broad-brimmed beaver extinguisher upon 
the flaming glories of the mammoth Manhattan hatter, and the great 
city that owns him for a champion. Genin was instantaneously swamped 
if ticket-buying supremacy—bhis cake of immortality was dough—his 
felt and fur transcendentalism scattered to the four winds, and he sunk 
with a crashing k’souse into a mere eightpenny oblivion! Sic transit, &c. 
Three loud and hearty cheers burst forth from the assembled multitude 
at this first bid, which announced that Boston can begin a notch higher 
than New York can’ end. All present seemed astonished, save the 
auctioneer, who plaintively ejaculated, “Only two’ hundred and fifty 
dollars is bid!” but before he had time to sigh, some One in*the crowd 
exclaimed, “ Two hundred and seventy-five dollars and my hat!" Then, 
in rapid succession, the bids were, 300 dollars, 325 , 350 dollars. 
Here there ‘was a pause, the competitors looked wildly at'each other, and 
one of ‘the enthusiasts, just as the auctioneer was inquiring if all had 
“done at three hundred: and fifty dollars,” cried out in a forcible tone, 
** Four hundred dollars!” The cheers which succeeded this extravagance 
ta. g partially died away, parties bid again rapidly, 425 dollars, 450 
dollars, 475 dollars—and it was thought this was the highest figure; but 
a tall, lanky-looking chap, with a few hairs on his long face, clevated 
himself on one of the seats, as if determined to crush all other aspirants, 
and bid 500 dollars! This bid was instantly followed by another one of 
600 dollars, from F. Gleason, the yellow-covered-literature publisher ; 
but the tall figure again appeared, and bid 625 dollars, at which price the 





prize was knocked off. The auctioneer now inquired who the purchaser 
was, and the tall phenomenon again appeared, and articulated,’ n 
E. Dodge, vocalist.” Tyrone Power’s best effort on’ thé ‘stage hevet 
excited so much merriment, and there was a general call for “ Doilge,” 
who loomed up again and was about to address his adniirers,’ when 
Col. Thompson interrupted and told him to select his seat, which’ the 
vocalist did, in the centre of the lower floor, taking seat No. 566, beitig 
exactly in front of the rostrum. , i 

Col. Thompson here remarked, that the prices paid here to-day were 
to be for the privilege of selecting a seat in any part of the hall, and that 
three dollars additional must be paid for tickets. He then went 6n with 
the sale, and the next bid on the second choice of from oné to ten seats 
was 14 dollars, but this sum was quickly swelled to 24 dollars, and 
knocked down to L.H. Hale, daguereotypeist, who took one right, and 
selected seat No, 567—next south of Dodge. Mr. G. W. Pierson, of the 
Revere House, purchased a row of eight seats, being the fourth from the 
rostrum, at 16 dollars premium each, and Mr. Parker of the Tremont 
House took seats 507 and 508, at 10 dollars 50 cents. each. The 
‘‘vocalist” again made his appearance—bid 10 dollars 50 cents. for the 
two seats, 564 and 565, north of his purchase, and it being deemed useless 
to contend with him, they were sold at that price. The choice of two seats 
were sold to W. P. Fetridge at 10 dollars each ; eight ‘seats to the Revere 
House at 10 dollars; two to L. B. Comins at 10 dollars; Nelson Ed- 
wards, ten seats, 9 dollars 50 cents, and about three hundred seats were 
sold to various persons, at premiums ranging from 10 dollars to’? dollars, 
which was the lowest figure at which a right to a single seat on the lower 
floor was sold. The Tremont, Revere, Montgomery, Albion, Adams, and 
other hotels, bought largely at these figures. The auctioneer heré observed 
that time would not allow him to continue the sale of single seats, and 
that future bids must be for one slip or more, hut the rate of premium 
would be the same—so much a seat. The first slip of ten seats put.up 
brought 7 dollars 50 cents a seat, and some thirty or forty slips on 
lower floor sold at from this figure down to 5 dollars 50 cents. . The two 
rows of settees in front of the stage, containing 36 seats each, went fora 
premium of 4 dollars a seat, the front row being purchased by Nelson 
Edwards, and the next by Mr. John Olmsted, of the Tremont House. 
The front seats in the gallery brought as high as 8 dollars premium, and 
Mr. Eleazar Wright bought eight at that price. Those on the sides 
brought 7 dollars 50 cents and less. All the available seats in the 
leries went as high as from 4 dollars to 7 dollars. All the séats in 
hall were sold at auction, and the lowest premium paid was 1 dollar 50 
cents for positions more distant from the organ. “ 

It is impossible, at preseat, to ascertain with exactness the total 
amount of premium-money realised by this sale; but it cannot be far 
from 20,000 dollars. Mr. Barnum’s agent thinks that 7 dollars 50 cents 
have been realised upon each seat. ‘This would give an aggregate of 
19,200 dollats. Add to this the sum of 7680 dollars, being the original 
cost of the 2560 tickets sold at 3 dollars each, and there is a grand total 
of 26,880 dollars. This is certainly an extravagant sum of money. It is 
not only the largest sum—the number of tickets issued taken into con- 
sideration—ever paid for a musical entertainment in moiety in this 
country, but it surpasses any sum ever given in the most princely cities 
of Europe. In twenty minutes after it was announced that “* Dodge Vo- 
calist’” had purchased the first ticket; a portrait of him, with the fact 
printed in capital letters, was displayed in various parts of the city, thus 
showing that his only object in purchasing the first chance of a seat, had 
been to secure notoriety. It will cost some wear and tear of body and 
mind to collect together again as many twelve-and-a-half cent pieces 
as he has, on this occasion, audaciously scattered: and then, again, if he 
should lose his “ voice,” and be unable to’ pursue his vocal profession, 
what will become of him? “ Will honour set a leg or mend an atm ?” 
It is said that Dodge was prepared to go as high as 1200 dollars for the 
ticket, and would have given that price for it rather than lose it. ~ 

Yesterday’s operations, of course, entitle Boston to the “ banner.’ 
We may exclaim, in the language of a contemporary, that, although we 


had great confidence in the folly of our people, we did not think it would 


quite reach the point it has now attained. 

Dodge, the vocalist, has, by this dodge, become immortal. 
By this sudden jerk he has shot himself out of ‘nothing into 
entity. Henceforth Dodge will be a synonyme for “ done." 
Well done, Dodge ! 

The New York Herald gives the following statistical ac- 
count of the sale :— 


The first bid was 250 dol., by Mr. John D. Olmstead, of F the Tremont 
House, which was rapidly run up to 425 dols. by 25 dols. bids. Fetridge, 
a periodicai dealer, ‘sent in the 425 dols. ‘bid, including his hat. The 
ticket was then run up to 500 dols., then 600 dols. was offered at one 
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jump—625 dols. took it—Ossian E. Dodge, a vocalist of some note, 
being the lucky purchaser. Dodge was not known as a competitor for 
the prize, and the result created a sensation. Mr. Dodge made a 
humorous speech after the ticket was knocked down to him. 

Ticket No. 2 was taken by Mr. Hale, a daguerreotype artist, at a pre- 
mium of 24 dols. 

A large number of seats then sold as follows :— 





Names of the 
Purchasers, 


Names of the 
Purchasers. 


No. of 
Tickets. 
Price for 
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Dol. Cnt. | 
\Mr. Lowell erhysg 
|Mr. Dexter... , 
Col. Hatch, of New 

50 | Bedford . 
50 ||Mr. Annington . 
50 ||Mr. Dudley. . 
\|Mr. Cumming . 
J.M.Whiting . 
\|Mr. Fuller . . 
\|Mr. Libby . . 


Revere House . 
Ossian E. Dodge 
Nelson Edwards 
Tremont House 
Tremont House 
L. B. Corwin 
Mr. Stoddart . 
Dr. Robbins . 
Mr. Parker 
Mr. Fetridge 
Mr. Way. . 
Mr. Larned . 
Revere House 
Tremont House 
Adams House . 
J.C. Bates . . 
0. E. Dodge. . 
Mr. Freeman . 
C.L. Thayer . ° 
Mr. Spring . . . . 
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Several ets were knocked down at an average of 7dol. 50c. premium, 
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G. B. Upton. 

||Albion Hotel 

||Mr. Davenport . 
Albion House . 
Mr. Whitcomb . 
Mr. Cunard . 

Mr. Hall. . . ° 
Gow tunt . « «6 
Thomas Leonard . . 
Broomfield House. . 
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per 8 eat, when Col, Thompson stated that he should now com- 
meng by the slip, embracing ten seats. The bidding continued 
very*@oyi¥, and the average prices were not below 5dol. 50c. 

, When we left the hall, the whole lower part of the house had been 
sold, and quite an inroad made in‘o-the galleries. The receipts ‘for the 
first concert will be nearly 30,000 dollars, 


It appears that after the announcement-of his being the 
successful purchaser, Dodge was called upon for a song, to 
which he responded by getting up upon his seat and saying 
nothing. He was loudly cheered. The address and intere 
vening comments of Colonel Thompson are worth quoting. 
The Herald gives them in full. 


At precisely ten o'clock, Col. Newell A. Thompson, the auctioneer, 
made his appearance on the table adopted for the rostrum, saying that 
the goods which he was about to sell required but little to be said in their 
praise from the auctioneer. He then stated what seats had been reserved 
for the press, and that he should put up, in the first place, the right of 
choice for one ticket, or seat only; and after that had been disposed of, 
he would sell the right of choice from one seat to a whole slip, the 
amount bid to be paid as premium for each and every seat taken. He 
pledged his word first as an auctioneer (laughter), and then as a citizen 
of Boston, that no one was employed by Mr. Barnum, or any one else, 
to bid exorbitant prices for tickets, but that the sale was bona fide, and 
any one couid bid as he pleased. 

He regrettcd to be obliged to say that Tremont Temple was the best 
hall in Boston for the concert to be given in, and he hoped that this 
occasion would stir up the people of Boston to erecta more spacious and 
suitable hall, in which to hold concerts. He knew that it was contrary 
to the wish of Miss Lind to have tickets for her concerts sold by auction; 
but without further detaining the audience he wonld proceed to give 
those gentlemen who were desirous of having the honour of the first 
choice, and the benefit of such a medium of advertising, an opportunity 
to seitle the question—‘ Who shall he be?” Now, gentleman, how 
much for the first? “Two hundred ani fifty dollars,” says Mr. —— 
Hale. ‘Pretty good for the’ ficst bid,” cries a spectator— followed by 
applause. This was followed by,a bid of 275 dollars “and my hat,” from 
Mr. Fetridge, of 85, State-street; but the bid had hardiy escaped his lips, 
when it was followed by another of 300 dollars. ‘325 dollars,” sang 
out Fetridge. ‘350 dollars and a guitar,” cried Dodge ; 400 dollars from 
a stranger; 425 dollars by Mr. Allan; 475 doliars, chimes in Mr. 
Fetridge; 500 dollars from an unknown individual; 600 dollars cries 
Mr. Gleason, of the Flag of. our Union newspaper (loud spplause). 
“Going! going! who says six-fifty? going! who says it?” ‘625 
dollars,” says Dodge, in a clear and distinct voice, which increased the 





applause. ‘Six hundred and twenty-five dollars,’’ says the auctioneer ; 
“nothing at all to pay for hearing Jenny Lind (laughter),:and sold. 'to 
Ossian E. Dodge, vocalist.” “Mr. Dodge selected seat No,'566, which is 
located nearly in the centre of the hall. 

Meanwhile there is no end of talk about the suite of apart- 
ments in Revere House destined for the Nightingale during 
her sojourn in Boston. Need we say, there is no other such 
house ; was never another such house; nor will, nor can be 
another such house. The thing is out of the question. The- 
parlour door-lock is of silver. ‘There is even a bridal chamber, 
although, as the writer, with lachrymose playfulness, remarks 
underneath, “the Nightingale will find everything in her cage 
except, alas! a mate.” Read the account of the Boston 
Courier :— 


Tue Nicutincace’s Cace:—A large number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen had an opportunity, through: the politeness of the host of 
the Revere House, Colonel Stevens, to look at the suite of rooms 
in that noble establishment which have been taken as the “ Night- 
ingale’s Cage”—in other words, Jenny Lind’s lodgings. They’ 
comprise a range of apartments, including the famous bridal 
chamber, and are furnished and ornamented with that genuine ele-' 
gance and good taste which characterise the general fitting up and 
adornment of the whole housé. The embellishments are rich, neat, 
and showy, but entirely void of tawdriness or meretricious display 
of finery. The general effect upon the eye is very imposing, and 
conveys an impression of that happy combination of elegance and 
comfort which is the crowning glory of a domestic establishment. 
Need we say that the Nightingale will find in her Cage everything 
requisite to make her feel at home—except, alas!“@ mate. It 
would be impossible to deseribe the ‘superior graideur of these 
apartments. They embrace four rooms in the western wingvof the 
house, second floor, and the furnishing and ornamental, work»is; all 
new. They comprise a parlour and bedroom: for the Nightingale, 


a bedroom for her female companion, a dining,and, a sitting-room. «, ;, 


In the parlour there are two splendid mirrors, a thousa dollar 
piano from Chickering’s, a rosewood book-case, with several copies 
of standard works—a present from J. T. Fields to the Warbler—a 
sofa and an ottoman in the highest style of finish and of great cost, 
and a beautiful card table. On the table is a gold vase, containing 
flowers, grown at Mr. Stevens's request, by a Roxbury. horticultu- 
ralist, expressly for this occasion, There are also two magnificent 
vases on the mantel-piece filled with bouquets. The toilet chamber 
attached to the parlour is lined with a rose-coloured French fabric, 
canopied, and from the centre is suspended a lantern of stained 
glass. The articles of furniture in the toilet-chamber are neat, 
and the gold-plated napkin, stand, made by Mr. Waterman, is a 
choice specimen of handiwork. The passage from the parlour to 
the bridal chamber is also Jined with. silk, similar in colour to that 
of the dressing-room. ‘The bridal chamber itself has been furnished 
anew throughout, and is most magnificent without being gaudy. 
The other two apartments are likewise furnished in an elegant 
manner. The lock of the parlour door is of silver, and on theinner. 
plating is the following inscription: —* To the Queen of Song.” 
Prov. 19th, 17th v.: “ He that hath pity on the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord, and that which he hath given will he pay him again,” 
The knob on the door is an object of attraction. The whole decora- 
tions of this suite of rooms cost something like 13,000 dollars. Jenny 
is expected to take possession of her apartments about hulf-past ten 
o’clock this morning. She will breakfast at Fall River, and come 
up in the eight o’clock train, From the moment: of her arrival 
until her departure the Swedish flag will be displayed from the top 
of the Revere House. Between eight and nine o'clock this even- 
ing there is to be a grand display of fireworks from the balcony, 
and the Brigade Band will perform musi¢e from eight to eleven 
o'clock, at which last. hour the Musical Fund Society will serenade 
the Nightingale. During the display of fireworks vehicles will not 
be permitted to pass through Bowdoin-square. 

The Boston Journal, in its description of the house, thus 
delicately dilates upon the bed-room and _ its furniture, which 
cost Mr. Stevens 13,000 dollars :— ; 

The bed-chamber is comfortably and elegantly furnished, and so” 
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is the one adjoining, which is fur the use of her cousin, who.is her 
travelling companion. The prying eyes of man should not profane 
such apartments for the sole purpose of gratifying idle curiosity, 
and we merely passed through with a hurried look, observing that 
everything, from the chairs, which are covered with white embroi- 
dered velvet, to the bed-curtains of lace, were in admirable 
keeping. 

And thus much, for the present, of Jenny Lind in America. 





JENNY LIND VERSUS TRIPLER. 
(From a New York Paper.) 

Mucn surprise has been expressed throughout the city at 
the double announcement of the opening of the New Musical 
Hall in Mercer Street by Jenny Lind and Madame Bishop, as 
well as the change of the:name from the “‘ Jenny Liud Hall” 
to the ‘* Tripler Hall,” We now learn from Messrs, McMurray 
and Hilton, the legal agents of Madame Bishop, that Mr. 
Bochsa has actually engaged the Hall for the opening, and 
also for a. number of nights in addition, and that it is to be 
christened ‘Tripler Hall,” Why this change of nanie and of 
programme has been made, we cannot imagine. Mr. Tripler 
took Jenny Lind to visit the Hall soon after her arrival in 
this country, and informed her that it was to be called by her 
name; and, of course, it could not be appropriately opened by 
any other vocalist. In departing from this plan Mr. T. has 
made.a great mistake. The prestige that surrounds the name 
of Jenny Lind—her unbounded popularity—her noble fer- 
sonal qualities, and the good which her munificence has already 
bestowed-on:the charitable institutions of this city, well de- 
served the compliment: of giving her name to the grandest 
Musical Hall. in the New World. The consecration of the 
Hall “bY ‘het toice Would have’ throwfi"fotind it a’ pleasant 
association for all concerts that should thenceforth be given 
withip its walls. It will be a matter ‘of general regret that 
Mr. Tripler bas not,in this instance fulfilled his own design 
and the universal desire of our citizens. 





PICCINI. 
(Continued from No. 38, page 613.) 

Roland was performed in January, 1778; Gluck’s Armide 
had appeared in September, 1777; there were thus but four 
months between the appearance of both works, and Gluck’s 
friends complained of the injustice of their withdrawing their 
favorite’s chef d’ceuvre after twenty-seven representations. 
Indeed, it is difficult to comprehend the policy of the 
managers of the opera, who ceased performing a work that 
helped to bring 700,000fr. to the theatre in one season. 
The produce of the twenty-seven representations of Armide 
brought 106,000fr., or, together with ‘Alceste, Orphée, and 
Iphigénie en Aulide, a total of 801,000fr. Gluck had reason 
to find the manager’s proceedings the more unjust, as, at, his 
commencement, he had to conquer the objections of “the 
admirers of Rameau, andthe ill-will of the old lovers of Lulli. 
It really seemed that they had a pleasure in exciting rivalry 
and cabal. 

Marmontel, the poet of Roland, belonged to the genus 
irritabile catum. Perceiving one day at the rehearsal that the 
parts were not given to the performers he preferred, he put 
him self into such a towering rage, that he frightened singers, 
actors, &c., from the stage; only one musician, whose name 
was Campbell, had courage to make a stand against the furious 
poet. The riot caused an ‘immense sensation, and thence- 
forward it was strictly interdicted that any one should be 
present at the rehearsals. Bachauinout thus writes, after the 





first performance on the 30th of January, 1778 :—* Although 
the opera, Roland, has been badly executed, as well by the 
singers as the orchestra, it~hes had, notwithstanding, the 
greatest imaginable success. There is much melody in 
Roland, and delicious airs quite adapted to the taste of our 
nation and our language. It must be avowed that Piccini 
has not, like Gluck, the power of expressing grand passions, 
and that the rage of Roland, &c., lack the terrific effect which 
shake the very soul in the great German’s works.” This. is 
not bad for a judge of the day ; posterity has rescinded nothing 
of Bachauinout’s judgment. Piccini possessed grace, melody, 
taste, but no force; therefore, his works are nearly forgotten, 
whilst Gluck’s, as they produce those soul-stirring effects, 
will live as long as the soul itself. 

Bon-mots, und more or less spiteful anecdotes, were cir- 
culated by the partizans of both composers, till open abuse in 
the daily papers and pamphlets began to give the quarrel a 
serious aspect. 

Bertou, director of the opera, fearing the effects of this 
daily growing evil, invited a number of gucsts, and also... 


Gluck and Piccini, who were reconciled together, embraced)«»:' 


each other, drank, and talked together. Gluck « said’ té"*”* 
Piccini, after having imbibed a quantity of wine, loud enough 
to be heard by all present, “ The French are a good people; 
but they make me laugh; they make one write songs, and 
they do not know how to sing them. My dear-friend, you 
are a celebrated man, and think of nothing but your i 
you make good music for them. Will that: advance’ vee 
Believe me, here you must think of making moneys ange. 
nothing else.” Gluck was not sincere; although he loved, 
money, he.also loved .glory., -Piceini was not. taken-in by 
this, but replied, modestly: ‘* Your own example tells’ of the 
contrary ; you combine glory and gain.” Gluck’s advice was 
not, however, wholly without reason. 


Piccini was far from having his expectations realized. He’ 
certainly went twice a week to Versailles to give lessons to 
the Queen, who received him with the greatest attention and 
distinction; but that was all the profit of the lesson. The 
journey cost Piccini each time 10fr. to 12fr., which never came 
back again into his purse. 

(To be continued in our neat.) 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


HAY MARKET: 

Mr. Wenster opencd this elegant and fashionable place of 
entertainment for the season, on Saturday, with The Serious 
Family; The Rough Diamond, and Who's Your Friend? The 
company differs in several respects from the old. Death has 
robbed the Haymarket of one of its highest ornaments in 
Mrs. Clifford ; and the Keans and Keeleys have taken wing 
to the Princess’s, where they have set up for themselves, 
Among the accessions we may mention Mr. Hudson, the 
popular Irish comedian, and Mr. Henry Bedford, a comedian: 
in the Wright line, of whom report speaks very favourably. 
Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, covered with provincial 
laurels, have returned-to their old quarters; and most of the 
ancient hands are still found to labour in the Haymarket vine- 
yard. " 
: The Sericus Family, Mr. Barnett’s excellent comedy, 
with which the season commenced, afforded. a good specimen 
of the efficiency of Mr. Webster's corps. A loss, and an 
undoubted serious one, was felt in the absence’ of Mrs, W. 
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Clifford, whose place was supplied by Mrs. Stanley, a very 
useful member of the company nevertheless, and who played 
Lady Sowerby Creamly in a style that warranted anything 
but reprehension. The other characters were filled as before, 
with the exception of Captain Murphy Maguire, which was 
supported for the first time by Mr. Hudson, Mr. James Wal- 
lack yielding up the Irish part to him, as established by right 
prescriptive of the stage. Mr. Hudson was received with a 
good deal of favour, and went through his part with so much 
taste and spirit as not to cause the least regret in those who 
had not seen Mr. James Wallack. 

Mr. Webster was received with many hearty cheers, as were 
also Mr. Buckstone, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and Miss Reynolds. 
The performances of the week have been old established fa- 
vourites, and call for no remark. 

Macready makes the first of his absolute final appearances 
on the stage on Monday week. He will play as many of 
his most celebrated parts as may be brought within the limits 
of his engagement. 

PRINCESS’S, 

Hamlet and Twelfth Night continued to be the stock pieces, 
alternately given, up to Wednesday evening last, when the 
former gave way to the Wife’s Secret, Lovell’s popular and 
admirable play. Inno single drama, perhaps, have the names 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean been so strongly identified, or 
their talents rendered so conspicuous, as in the Wife's Secret. 
Written with an especial eye to the capabilities of both actor 
and actress, the author has been singularly felicitous in exhi- 
biting in the most favourable light their excellencies; and 
hence the cause that the Wife’s Secret is the most popular 
piece in which Mr. Charles Kean and his cara sposa have 
appeared. The performance of Wednesday evening lost 
nothing of its truthfulness or intensity. Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
were both as successful as ever, and produced a powerful effect 
on the audience. The applause throughout was loud and 
continuous, and at the fall of the curtain, when both artists 
were called for, was quite uproarious, 

Mrs. Keeley supported her original character of Maud with 
infinite point and spirit, and Mr. Addison made a respectable 
Jabez Snood, a part of the semi-serious kind appearing to 
suit his powers and style better than bluff comedy. 

The drama was admirably put upon the stage, the scenery 
and dresses being appropriate and costly. 

The Wife's Secret was repeated last evening. The theatre 
has been exceedingly well attended every evening, and the 
season has commenced with every prospect of a brilliant 


success. 
LYCEUM. 


Turis house was opened for the season on Wednesday night 
with every appearance of the spirit of the enterprise. Two 
entirely new pieces, each of considerable length, were pro- 
duced, and the burlesque of Olympic Devils, which terminated 
the evening’s entertainments, had not been played for twenty 
years, having been one of the earliest pieces brought out 
during Madame Vestris’s renowned management of the Olympic 
Theatre. 

The first novelty is an adaptation from the French, with a 
thoroughly English colouring, under the title of Serve Him 
Right. The hero is in the first act a determined adorer of 
married ladies, and is making some progress in an attack on 
the wife of a respectable silk merchant, contriving to make all 
suspicions fall on a studious friend, rejoicing in the characte- 
ristic name of Greenfinch. Shuttleworth, the merchant, is a 


despiser of jealousy, and an advocate of confidence ; while his 
sister, Mrs. Charity Smith, is ever alive to discern mischief, 








) 


and conjectures frightful machinations on the part of the inno- 
cent student. For awhile Bellamy’s schemes promise to be 
successful, but soon he becomes entangled with the different 
members of the Shuttleworth family, and can only help him- 
self out of a scrape by pretending that instead of being the 
lover of the wife his attentions were devoted to her young 
sister, Julia. 

The point of the piece is in the second act, which oceurs a 
twelvemonth after the first, and presents Bellamy as a married 
man. Here comes the retribution for his former career. 
Having practised every sort of ingenious expedient during 
the intrigues of his bachelor days, he fancies that similar ma- 
chinery is employed against himself, and lives in an atmos- 
phere of doubt. An innocent bouquet seems to him a signal 
for an assignation, a brace of birds sent as a present is examined 
as the probable enclosure of a billet, and even the innocent 
Greenfinch is suspected as a Lothario. A love affair between 
the man-servant of the next house and Mrs. Bellamy’s maid 
really affords some cause for suspicion, and the honest old silk 
merchant, who has come down on a Visit, is placed in an 
amusing situation by being compelled to invent ‘‘ white lies ” 
for the hindrance of mischief. When all is cleared up, 
Bellamy, of course, resolves to correct his suspicious turn of 
mind. This piece is very smartly written, the characters are 
well elaborated and contrasted, and in the second act are 
several practical jokes, which we do not pause to enumerate, 
but which awaken many a hearty Jaugh. Mr. C. Mathews, as 
the easy man of intrigue in the first act, and the husband ¢on- 
stantly irritated by suspicion in the second, and Mr. Frank 
Matthews, as the honest, straightforward man, designing no 
ill and suspecting none, appear as usual the main bulwarks of 
the company, as far as the ruder sex is aod dat 
Mr. Roxby, as the “spoony” friend, acts singularly well, 
the spirit of awkwardness entering into every movement, 
thrusting him against tables and luring his hat into strange 
postures. A new low comedian, named Suter, represents the 
man-servant who awakens the jealous fury of Bellamy, and’is 
kept in a state of frantic terror at the storm he has created. 
His figure and face are decidedly comic, and he exhibits a 
quaint humour of his own, which we could not trace to any 
existing actor. Mrs. F. Matthews, who played the elderly 
sister with all her wonted force, is an addition to this establish- 
ment, and was heartily welcomed by the audience. The less 
marked characters were well filled by Mrs. C. Horn and Miss 
M. Oliver, 

Loud abl repeated applause followed this piece ; and when 
the author was called, Mr. C. Mathews declared that it was 
the joint production of Mr. Morris Barnett and himself— 
“the former having furnished the pen, ‘and he having 
nibbed it.” 

The second piece is in outline somewhat like the first, a 
gentleman being here also entrapped into a marriage against 
his will, and this incident ending the first of two acts. How- 
ever, the colouring of the two dramas is as different as pos- 
sible. The personages are attached to the Court of Vienna, 
and belong to the stereotyped class of wig and sword liber- 
tines. The hero is a despiser of women, and a seducer on a 
sort of principle ; but in his attempts against a young lady he 
is foiled by a female friend, and compelled to marry his in- 
tended victim. When he has signed the contract he sets off 
for Amsterdam, resolving to be a husband only in name, but 
is at last converted from his purpose by the amiability of his 
wife, who has followed him, and makes a recanting speech in 
honour of the fair sex. This roud is not a very pleasant cha- 
racter, but he is acted with a good deal of manner by Mr. 
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George Vining, a rising young actor in the light comedy line. 
A more amusing personage is his pupil in the art of raking 
—a baron, played by Mr. C. Mathews, who is inimitable 
in representing every phase of conceited stupidity. The posi- 
tion of these two characters is not wholly unlike that of the 
pair played by Lafont and Regnier in the Demoselles de St. 
Cyr. Madame Vestris was the worldly-wise friend, looking 
as noble as ever, and was received with applause so continuous 
that it almost interrupted the progress of the piece. Miss 
Kenworthy represented the object of the roué’s attempts, and 
her personal appearance was well adapted to the part; and 
Miss Dickenson displayed much spirit as a waiting-maid 
whom the stupid rake is made to marry much in the same 
way as his more acute preceptor. This piece, which is un- 
doubtedly from the French, was also unequivocally successful. 

In Olympic Devils the part of Orpheus was played by the 
young and spirited Miss Julia St. George, who gives life and 
freshness to every character she undertakes, All the pieces 
are put on the stage in excellent style, the hand of Mr. 
Beverley being plainly discernible. 

The house was well filled in every part. 

OLYMPIC, 

Tue well-known French comedy, La Femme de Quarante 
Ans, has been done, and very well done, into English by Mr. 
Stirling Coyne, whose version was brought out on Monday 
night at the Olympic Theatre under the title of My Wife's 
Daughter. 

The heroine of this piece is a lady of forty, endowed with 
considerable personal attractions, and devotedly attached to a 
young husband, who has married her chiefly to repair his 
ruined fortunes, but who has been subsequently fascinated by 
her really good qualities, Not. wishing her pretensions to 
youth to be too much compromised, the lady has kept in the 
background a grown-up daughter, the, offspring of a former 
marriage, but the young damsel escaping from her boarding- 
school has sought her mother’s house, and is for awhile con- 
cealed by her youthful father-in-law. This concealment leads 
to several misunderstandings. The wife, knowing that some- 
body is hidden, but not discovering who that somebody is, 
concludes that her husband is unfaithful; the valet-de- 
chambre thinks he may take advantage of the young lady’s 
equivocal position by offering her his hand; and an old friend 
of the family is led to believe that his own juvenile better-half 
has paid a mysterious visit to the married Lothario. All these 
asperities are smoothed down by the discovery that the lady’s 
daughter is the person harboured, and she is duly married off 
to a young gentleman she really loves. 

The great purpose of the piece is the elaboration of the 
wife’s character. She is a woman of strong affections, and so 
acutely alive to the difference of vears between herself and 
her husband, that the slightest circumstance easily proves a 
cause of irritation. Such a character could not have been 
entrusted to a more fitting artist than Mrs, Stirling, whose 
peculiarity consists.in an appreciation and natural represen- 
tation of the minutest shades of feeling, and her delineation 
of that state of mind which is commonly called “ thin-skinned” 
is perfect. The valet-de-chambre, assuming the airs of an 
exquisite, exhibits Mr. Compton in a new position, and his 
vulgar arrogance and imperturbable coolness ate admirably 
sustained. Mr. Farren, as the goodnatured old husband of a 
young wife, awakens a pleasant reminiscence of the old days 
of Unele John, and Mr. H. Farren effectively sustains the 
somewhat arduous part of the young husband. 

The merit of the adapter, Mr. Stirling Coyne, consists in 
the thoroughly English air he has infused into the work, the 





new development of the characters that are indicated in the 
original, and the smart, easy, flowing dialogue, which can 
never result from mere translation. He has hitherto distin- 
guished himself as one of the best writers of broad farce; but 
this more polished work augurs productiveness in a higher 
sphere. , 
P The success of My Wife’s Daughter was unequivocal, and 
the author bowed from his box in answer to the repeated 
demands of a crowded audience. 





PROVINCIAL INTELLICENCE, 


MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
MR. CHARLES HALLE’S CLASSICAL CHAMBER CONCERTS, 
PROGRAMME, 
Part I. 
GRAND QUINTET. {eee 


Pianoforte. Allegro ma non troppo. 
Oboe, Clarinet, Andante Cantabile. (In E Flat, Op. 16) Beethoven 


Horn and Bassoon. \ Rondo, Allegro ma non troppo, 
ARIA, Miss Andrews, “ Che faro senz’ Euridice ” (Orfeo) 


GRAND SONATA, {ee 


+ « « Gluck 


(Pastorale.) Scherzo, Allegro vivace (In D, Op. 28) Beethoven 
Pianoforte. Rondo, Allegro ma non troppo. 
Part II, 

P tenotente Andante, 

iolin 

and Violoncello. Rondo Allegro. 
SONG, Miss Andrews, “O Araby, dear Araby”? (Oberon) . . » 
vaseEataiane™ 8 Wiegenlied”’ (Andantino, in G Flat) 


(In E Majer, Op. 83) Beethoven 


GRAND TRIO. AMieies. 


Weber 


“ i i it 
SELECTION. — = ein Voglein war, ‘enselt 


Pianoforte. Etudes (C Sharp Minor and G Flat) . . . Chopin 


These programmes are so classical and so good, that they are 
well worth recording in the pages of the Musical World. We 
always feel, on leaving one of these excellent concerts, how very 
inadequate any written description can be, in conveying to the 
reader the charm—the enchautment—the perfection of perform- 
ance ; the thorough appreciation of the composer’s intention ; all 
the light and shade—all the nuances of expression, as exhibited 
in Charles Hallé’s pianoforte playing. To see him sit down, so 
modestly and quietly, at the instrument, who would suppose Hallé 
to be so gifted as to render one of Beethoven’s grand sonatas like 
one inspired? It is not the mere gift of memory—although 
that of itself is prodigious—for he never plays a solo, whatever the 
length or elaboration of the work, with a copy letore him ; it is 
his wonderful intellect which not only remembers, but grasps the 
whole, with a vigour that is truly astonishing, so as to give every 
turn, shake, and quaver every forte and diminuendo its appropriate 
place and expression ; then his manual facility and dexterity is no 
way behind, but gives force and reality to his conceptions! ‘ 

We were no little pleased to find he could once more gather his 
friends and admirers around him in the old locale, the elegant 
small Assembly Room, in Moseley Street, which is, without ex- 
ception, the best adapted for a chamber concert of any in Man- 
chester. These rooms have been sold since last season ; so, ere 
long, we doubt they will have to be pulled down to make way for 
one of our giant warehouses, the situation is so good and so cen- 
tral, as to make it of more value for that purpose. Hundreds, 
besides your own correspondent, will regret the metamorphosis. 
We were highly gratified, too, to see the room so well filled, in 
spite of a miserably wet evening—filled, too, with so many of last 
year’s faces. On Mr. Hallé’s appearance he was warmly wel- 
comed, as also were his new coadjutors, on the four wind instru- 
ments, in Beethoven's quintet. The entire selection was new to us ; 
but, perhaps, the greatest novelty was the singular and unique 
combination, and many were envious to know how the master mind 
had effected it. The first two movements were played without a 
pause, the “ Introduzione” gliding into the “ Allegro.” The har- 
monies were very beautiful, and some of the effects very singular, 
all the four nicely blending with (yet accompanied by) the piano- 
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forte. The “ Andante Cantabile” was very beautiful—a subject 
we think we have heard Beethoven make use of before—simple, yet 
how elegantly treated. Each instrument in turn had its appropriate 
bit of solo, displaying the talents of the new executants on the 
bassoon and the oboe—Mr. Chisholme and Mr. Jenning, (who 
have recently been added to our Concert Hall Orchestra) ; as also 
the talents of young Sorge on the clarionet, and Mr. Edwards on 
the horn. The latter was in trouble with one of his passages (a 
very difficult one on so intractable an instrument), else all four 
acquitted themselves admirably. The clarionet and oboe were all 
that could be desired; and, when in full harmony, the whole 
quintet did “discourse most eloquent music.” It was of the sen- 
suous, voluptuous order, peculiar to these wind instruments, and 
was most delightful to listen to. The final rondo is a tantarara lara 
la subject, familiar as “ Hark! to the woods away,” or Bishop's 
‘** Foresters sound the cheerful horn ;” yet, even this common-place 
subject became refined, as well as inspiriting, in Beethoven’s rondo, 
and ends the quintet brilliantly. The jive were long and loudly 
applauded. 

The Grand Sonata, selected for this occasion, is one not often 
heard in public: it is the Pastorale—the one in D op. 28. The 
opening Allegro is very trying, both to the performer and the 
audience, being very long and elaborate, diffcult of execution, and 
requiring the utmost perfection to be appreciated by the hearer. 
Hallé came through this ordeal most triumphantly. The rest of the 
Sonata seemed child’s play to him in comparison, so easily and 
gracefully did he bring out the respective beauties of each move- 
ment. The Andante was most lively—the Scherzo quite tan- 
talizing in its treatment. The room was hushed to painfulness 
almost, to listen to the delicate portions of these movements. The 
final Rondo was, on the other hand, full and brilliant. Hallé was 
heartily applauded at its close. 

_Hummell’s Trio, which opened the second part, was of a totally 
different character, given, no doubt, as an example—and a good 
one, too—of Hummell’s work, but not easy to relish after listening 
to the great work of Beetheven.. ~The Allegro:is one continued 
flood of full harmony, that overwhelms one by its almost ceaseless, 
restless, impetuous torrent. The pianoforte part is florid in the 
extreme, and makes one sigh for some relief or repose. It comes 
not, however, until near the elese of the second movement. The 
Andante just enabled us to breathe again, and off again go the 
three instruments, in the Rondo Allegro, as bustling as ever. 
There is great want of light and shade, however clever the har- 
monies and the instrumentation, in this trio. Mr. Seymour was 
not so happy as usual on the first violin ; he was, no doubt, tired 
to begin with, having led and conducted the opera of “ Lucia” at 
the Theatre Royal before coming to take his part at the concert. 
Whatever the cause, he did not play with his wonted care and 
finish. Lidel was very good in the violoncello part : he is a great 
acquisition to Manchester. 

Hallé, with his usual good taste, wound up the concert with a 
selection of exquisite morceaux from different composers. Henselt 
and Chopin being the exemplars on this occasion, every movement 
was charmingly contrasted, and listened to with eager delight—the 
last being a rollicking sort of air, reminding one of some of ‘the 
Yankee airs with variations—but better a long way. Miss Ander- 
son was the vocalist of the evening. We are sorry to hear that 
Jenny Lind did not take her with her to America, for she pleased 
us uncommonly in Gluck’s fine old (but much hackneyed) song, “Che 
fard.” Her second song, Weber's “O Araby, dear Araby,” was not 
quite so well suited to her voice, else it was nicely given also. Her 
father, Mr. Richard Anderson, accompanied her, with his well- 
known voice, on the pianoforte. We shall look with eagerness for 
the five remaining treats of this series of intellectual chamber con- 
certs. The next is October 31st. 


The spirited proprietor of the Cosmorama, at the Free Trade 
Hall, H. B, Peacock, Esq., keeps varying the attraction by a suc- 
cession of novelties. In the Diorawa department, the view of 
Edinburgh, succeeded to “St. Peter's, at Rome,” being exhibited 
under three different aspects—sunshine, moonlight, and storm 
(thunder and lightning), the electric light being called into requisi- 
tion to aid in giving these effects. There have been little concerts 
given also every evening, funder the conduct of D. W, Banks, 





Esq., at the organ, the singers being some of the choir who assisted 
at the “Concerts for the People,” last season. This week there 
is a grand Moving Panorama introduced, namely, ‘‘ Co]. Fremont’s 
Overland Route to California,” which, no doubt, at the present 
time, will prove highly attractive. 


CONCERT HALL.—Wepwespay, Ocr. 9." 
DRESS CONCERT.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Part I, 
idee Sn ee eee ef 6h es, 3.4 oe 
Quartetto, Miss Catherine Hayes, Madame Macfa-ren, Signor 
Bordas, and Herr Formes, “ Placido 2 il mar”’(Idomeneo) . Mozart. 
Cavatina, Signor Bordas, “Je yeux encore” (Nino) _. . . Verdi. 
Ariose, Miss Catherine Hayes, “ Ah! mon. fils” (Le Prophete) . Meyerbecr, 
Aria, Herr Formes, “ In diesen hei!’ Hallen” (Zauberflote) . Mozart. 
Romance, Madame Macfarren, “ Nobil signor’? (Les Huquenots) Meyerbeer. 
Aria, Miss Catherine Hayes, ‘Com @ bello”? (Lucrezia Borgia) . Donizetti. 
Part II, 
Overture“Leonora”® . « + « «+ «+ «  « « Beethoven. 
Duo, Miss Catherine Hayes and Madame Macfarren, “Di con- 
forto” (La Vestale) . =. « « « + « 94° 4 Mercadante. 
Aria, Signor Bordas, “In terra ci divisero” (I due dlustri 
foale), » «6 Mercadante. 


Ballad, Miss Catherine Haves, “ Those ha py days are gone » * Lavenu. 
Cavatina, Herr Formes, “ Piff paff” (Lex Huguenots). . . Meyerbeer. 
German Songs,’ ‘‘VenetianischesGondellied” . . . Dfendelesohu 


Madame Macfarren 1“ Als ich von dir Geliebte’’ . Macfarren. 


Quartetto, Miss Catherine Hayes, Madame Macfarren, Signor 

Bordas, and Herr Formes, “ Ecco quel fiero istante” . . Costa, 

Overture (Masanielloc) »« . «© «+ aaa ere 
Conductor, Mr. Charles Halle.—Leader, Mr, Seymour. 


The concert on Wednesday went off with more spirit than we 
expected, considering its somewhat slender materials and want 
of variety. Miss Hayes sang even better than before, and is now 
an established favorite here. For this she is indebted less to her 
power or quality of voice than an exceedingly expressive style. 
Nothing could be sung with more taste and pathos thaa her little 
air from the Prophete and Lavenu’s pretty song ; both ‘of which 
she was loudly called.upon to repeat, and we have rarely ‘joined’ 
more heartily in an encota.. 

We heard Herr Formés:for the first time. | His’ continental 
reputation, and the high favor in which he already stood: in’ this 
country, caused us to regret our absence when he was here some 
time ago. His increasing popularity this season in London, and 
the high eulogiums of the metropolitan: press, made our curiosity to 
hear him all the more eager. Wemust confess, therefore, we 
came with great expectations—a rather unfitting humour for 
indulgent criticism ; and if our anticipations were not fully realized, 
we must eredit Herr Formes for the influence of a presumed 
standard. He certainly possesses a voice of most extraordinar: 
power and volume, as well as of great depth, and uses it wit 
immense energy ; but our feeling was one rather of astonishment 
than real admiration of his singing. There is a want of refinement 
in his style, for which even his remarkably sonorous voice does not 
atone. Indeed, beyond the physical power of his organ, we must 
consider his claims to have been exaggerated—at any rate, as a 
concert singer. We would abstain from comparison, but the 
impression made by Staudigl in ‘ Diesen heil’gen Hallen,” must 
involuntarily have forced itself on the recollection of all who heard 
him ; though their conception of the music widely differs. The- 
character of the song naturally requires breadth of expression ; but, 
imposing as Formes undoubtedly is, with his ponderous notes, 
there was a certain harshness and abrupt breaking off in their 
delivery, inconsistent with Mozart’s grand yet flowing melody, and 
contrasting unfavorably with Standigl’s severer, though far more 
highly wrought finish. The song was, however, deservedly and 
warmly encored. For the celebrated “ Piff Paff,” inthe Huguenots, 
Herr “Formes substituted two other songs, one of which, the 
“ Bridal Ring,” was alsoencored. lt is generally sung as @ quartet 
for male voices, for which it is more suited than for a bass solo. 
Instead of repeating it, he sang another German song, which we 
did not like, and a little Itulian air, dashed off with most 
exuberant energy. : 

Mrs. Macfarren was fortunate in her choice of songs, which, 
in the singing, was remarkable for expression and correct in-> 
tonation. Signor Burdas seems a young tenor of promise. 
Thougti he somewhat overtaxed his powers in the cavatina from 
Nino, he sang Mercadaute’s air with much feeling, and has a five. 
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quality of voice, which will improve,under careful study and 
more experience. 

In the first overture, we hailed with much pleasure and promise 
an entirely new feature at these concerts, in a highly creditable 
specimen of the creative talent of the orchestra. It is a manuscript 
composition, by M. Bactens, one of the new principals of the band, 
whose exquisite tenor-playing we have more than once had acca- 
sion to notice, and who needs no further confirmation of the repu- 
tation which he enjoys, with those who know him more intimately, 
than this work, evidently the production of a thorough musician. 
As such, it is hardly possible to judge of all its merits at a single 
hearing. M. Baetens has judiciously avoided the prevailing fault 
of too many young composers of the present day, who, in the 
affected eccentricities of a would-be originality, —the result of mis- 
taken talent or perverted study,—would scem to aim merely at 
running counter to all established laws in the constitution of music, 
without having the credit of one single new idea. In his overture, 
our modest aspirant has, on the contrary, wisely conformed to pre- 
conceived notions, and constructed it after the best models. Though 
it may lack startling novelty, there is much freshness even in the 
familiarity of his subjects, his treatment of which displays a com- 
plete knowledge and skilful: management of orchestral resources. 
The melodies are graceful, and we were particularly struck with 
the beautiful effect of the finale. Altogether, it is a work we shall 
be glad to hear again. 

cethoven’s glorious overture to Leonora was beautifully played. 
Whenever we hear this splendid composition, written originally for 
his Fidelio, we are at a loss to conceive his substitution of the one 
which now precedes his opera ; for, beautiful as it is, we cannot 
help thinking his choice was ‘at fault among such embarras de 
richesses, 

The coneert would have been agreeably varied and relieved by 
one or two pieces of instrumental musie.’ We cannot help remind- 
ing. the directors—on whom, we ‘are sure, the hint will not be 
thrown away—that, independent as they have rendered themselves 
of extraneous engagements in this line,.by the talent .they have 
lately seeured to the orchestra, a vast benefit would be done by 
encouragement thus occasionally given to the principals of the 
band, several of whom are really artists of the highest order, and 
may claim the attention of any audience. . The directors have a 
rigbt to take pride to themselves for the growing efficiency of the 
band, and we know no course more likely to maintain a wholesome 
spirit of emulation amongst its members, nor to prevent any falling 
off, than such occasional opportunities of bringing them more pro- 
minently before the public. May we hope this suggestion will be 
met in the spirit in which it is made? The subscribers, no less 
than the deserving artists, would be the gainers. 


EDINBURGH, 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 


Two grand concerts were given here—one on Saturday, the 
other on Monday. Catherine Hayes and Formes were the stars. 
They both created a furore. Formes especially astonished the 
natives. All agreed in affirming that he is one of the most splendid 
bass singers ever heard in Edinburgh. Hg.was encored in every- 
thing. Catherine Hayes is truly an accomplished singer. She 
electrified the audience with her execution of the final rondo from 
the Sonnambula. She sang several pieces in various styles, all of 
whieh were received with marks of intense admiration. 

The remaining. artists were Miss Raiaforth, mezzo-soprano ; 
Madame Macefarren, contralto ; Signor Borcas, tenor; and Mr. 
Carte, flute-player, Miss Rainforth is well known amongst us, but 
Madame Macfarren was new to most of us. Signor Bordas was 
unacknowledged by the public of Edinburgh; but the eats of 
“ Auld Reekie” have erewhile heard; the solt pleadings of Mr. 
Carte’s flute. Madame Muclarren has great talents and a capital 
voice. Her method is good, ber style good, and her judgment and 
feeling of the right sort. I think she might have chosen scngs more 
agreeable to Edinburgh ears. We are ower far north for the “ Clas- 
sics,” and prefer a plain Scotch or Irish tune to the most profound or 
elaboratecomposition. Madame Macfarren sang two songs in German. 
Both are beautiful songs, but did not seem to fit the general taste. 
Madame Macfarren speaks English admirably, and should haye 





complimented her audience by singing in the vernacular. I, as well 
as everybody else, was much pleased with Madame Macfarren in 
the duet with Miss Rainforth, * O, blest are ycung hearts,” from 
Charles the Second, which was introduced on Monday, and met 
with an enthusiastic cneore. The singing of Signor Bordas is 
unequal. At times he sinzs well, and at times he sings not well, 
which proves that time with him is caprivious. Now, Mr. Carte 
plays the flute invariably well, as he did on the two occasions just 
named, and won the suffrages of the audience. 


- GLASGOW. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

On Friday evening, the 11th inst., a concert was given at the 
Mercehant’s Hall, which attracted a large and fashionable audience. 
The fame of Herr Formes and Miss Catherine Hayes had long 
before passed the Tweed, and was wafted in the steamers up the 
Clyde. No wonder, therefore, that the Merchant’s Hall was 
crowded. But besides Miss Catherine Hayes the famous, and 
Herr Form2s the renowned, there were other artistes, who, if less 
celebrated, had various claims upon the consideration of the musical 
public. ‘There was Madame Maefarren, wife of the eminent com- 

oser, who was well known even to us northerns from her per- 
eel of the contralto part in her husband’s opera, King Charles 
the Second, in which, according to all the journals, she achieved so 
legitimate a success ; there was Miss Rainforth, whom all recog 
nised as an old and universal favourite; there was Mr, Carte, the 
popular flautist, whom every one respected ; and Signor Bordas, 
from Paris, whom we were all led to believe the Wilson of the 
Italian stage. . 

I was greatly delighted with Formes. He has an immense voice, 
and sings with amazing power and energy. His only fault is a 
want of method in producing the tones from the chest. All his 
tones are head tones. He sang the “Qui sdegno,” from the 
Flauto Magico ; Schubert's “ Wanderer ;” “ Largo al Factotum ;’ 
and joined in some concerted pieces. 

Miss Catherine Hayes gave“ Atr!-mor-fils” from the  Prophete, 
a ballad of Lavenu’s, in which she was encored, and ‘the finale to 
the Sonnambula, which was uproariously applauded and repeated, 
Our town folk are not naturally excitable, but on this occasion 
Miss Hayes warmed them into a state of excitement which might 
be denominated ‘“‘ enthusiastic.” 

Madame Macfarren sang Mendelssohin’s “ Gondolier Song,” and 
a song of her spouse, called « Als Ich Vondir.” ‘This lady has a 
fine, rich contralto voice, and is evidently a thorough musician, 
Her tone is less throaty than that of any German I have heard. 
Both her songs were given with excellent feeling and judgment, 
and both were received in the most flattering manner. Madame 
Macfarren also joined Miss Hayes in a duet by Mercadante, which 
was rendered with so much spirit and precision as to be honoured 
with a very decided encore. . f 

Miss Rainforth gave us the Scotch ballad, “ Bonnie Jeannie 
Gray,” and Macfarren’s “ Ah! why do we love?” She was much 
and deservedly applauded. : ai 

Signor Bordas has a high tenor voice. There is no mistaking 
it for anything but a French voice. He sang several pieces, but 
made no sensible impression. He appears to possess much energy, 
and, unless I am much mistaken, the stage is his forte. 

Mr. Carte’s flute playing was much liked. He played on a 
patent flute with new fingering, but whether it was the Bohea* 
flute or a late invention, I cannot say. I am ill at instruments. 

The concert never flagged from first to last, and everybody went 
home perfectly satisfied. 


* Correspondent, doubtless, means the “ Boehm” flute.—Ep. 





Jenny Linp 1n Gotta Percna.—We have received from the 
manufacturers, John J. Brown and Co., 804, Fulton-street, a hand- 
some gutta percha medal (next thing to a leather medal), called the” 
Lind Keepsake. It has on one’ side a handsome medallion head of 
the songstress, copied from the medal struck at Vienna in her 
honour. The obverse contains the following lines :—“ First Con- 
cert in America, Castle Garden, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1850; attended 
by 7,000 people. Proceeds 35,000 dols., 12,500: dols. given by 
Miss Lind to charitable institutions.” — American paper. 
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(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

S1ex,—I could scarcely help feeling some little surprise on look- 
ing through your paper of October 12, at finding myself, a second 
time, the object of some spleenish remarks from one of your cor- 
respondents. The aim of Anthony Windpipe’s first letter was so 
evident, and its malice so apparent, that the production deserved 
not a second thought ; but now, when another epistle, emanating 
from the same source, appears, you must allow me to express some 
astonishment that your publication, having for its avowed object the 
advancement and development of musical taste, should be permitted 
to be the vehicle of private spleen and party malice. It would ap- 
pear to me that before admitting criticisms into his journal the 
editor should at least be well acquainted with the author of the re- 
marks, and confident that he is not likely to be influenced by un- 
worthy motives, more especially when, as in the present instance, 
the party criticised is entirely unknown. 

If bined arg is to be made the organ through which anonymous 
correspondents may, at their pleasure, write down all those who 
unfortunately incur their dislike, then farewell to all faith in its 
reports. 

OF A. B.’s (alias Anthony Windpipe’s) opinion of myself, I shall 
not say one word. I am aware that to reply to your criticisms is 
but to sharpen their weapons for further attack. 

But, in the capacity of conductor of the concert, it is my duty to 
detend those under my baton from wanton insult, I may also claim 
to be entitled to defend myself when accused of having held forth 
inducements to attend my concert not justified by performance. 

In reply to your correspondent’s remarks upon Mrs. Wood, I 
will just say that they are such as no gentleman could have written. 
The most complete refutation I can give is, that, to my certain 
knowledge, Mrs. Wood has since been offered several engagements 
for first-class concerts by parties who heard her for the first and 
only time on September 30. 

presume there is nothing very startling in the substitution of 
a clarionet for the ad libitum flute part written by Beethoven to 
his quintet ; and the over-enthusiasm of the violoncellist I conceive 
to have existed only because a short time since he declined bur- 
dening himself with a number of waltzes of Anthony’s composition. 
The Bishopwearmouth Choral Society consists of a number of 
young’ persons, who, having an ardent love for music and but little 
time for its study, have for the last two years met for the practice, 
and occasional performance, of vocal music. Their sacred concerts 
have consisted of such pieces as Handel’s Judas, Samson, Dettingen 
Te Deum, Messiah, Coronation Anthem, &c., &c.; and their 
secular programmes have contained selections of more than average 
merit. Of the manner in which these works have been performed 
I must leave you to gather information from the notices of the 
tess; but, having been connected with the society since its 
jormation, I can safely assert, that none can grieve more for its 
deficiencies than its own members, and none can more anxiously 
wish for its improvement. 

And now, Sir, may I ask, is there anything so very absurd in the 
idea of my having been invited to reside in Manchester—a town in 
which I have long had many friends, and in which 1 hope now to 
have mapy supporters ? There was nothing bombastic about the 
announcement ; it was a simple assertion of a simple fact, which 
not all the sarcastic eloquence of your correspondent can affect.— 
I am, sir, yours obediently, Henry Hires, 


260, Egerton Terrace, Stretford Road, Manchester. 





(Lo the Editor of the Musical World.) 
© Sir,—The recent letters of Dr. Dearle, advocating the formation 
of a musical society which shall unite the most talented members 
of the profession, and into which it will be thought an honour to 
obtain admission, thus supplying a deficiency peculiar to the musical 
profession, must have met with very general adhesion. Being 
opposed, however, to the needless multiplication of societies, when 
the objects desired may be attained through the medium of those 
already existing, I would offer ore or two suggestions, by the 
adoption of which I think the Phitharmionic Society might id some 
measure remedy the evils pointed out by Dr. Dearle. , 


It is, doubtless, highly desirable that the man of talent in any 
profession should be able to acquire some recognised distinction by 
which society—unable rightly to judge of his qualifications—may 
learn to respect him. The painter, the surgeon, the barrister, have 
all this incentive to honourable ambition. Its absence is one of the 
causes of the lower position occupied by the musician in the social 
scale. Why should not the Philharmonic Society apply in the 
proper quarters for Spec x ms (which would surely not be withheld) 
for its members and associates to append to their names the initial 
letters of their position—M. P.S, and A. P.S.? The greatest 
rudence will, of course, be henceforth required in the selection of 
new associates, that the honour may be properly esteemed amongst 
musicians themselves. , 
With the ample funds at its disposal, the Philharmonic Society 
should. direct its attention more fully to the periodical trial of new 
works. This would bea great boon to the young composer, and 
of the highest importance to art. 

I do not doubt that by the exercise of a more enlarged and 
ambitious spirit in the administration of its affairs, the Philharmonic 
Society would gradually acquire for itself that. respect to which the 
first musical association of this country is entitled. 

Whilst on the subject of societies, let me call the attention of 
those in authority in the newly-formed Bach Society to some 
difficulties felt by persons who do not yield to them in love for the 
memory of Bach, and who are anxious to join them in doing homage 
to his mighty genius. ‘ 

Is it generally known that new members are elected into the 
Bach Society, not by a general meeting of its members, but by the 
committee, which self-constituted committee is declared to be 
permanent, and consequently irresponsible ? The so-called members 
are therefore mere subscribers, elected to the privilege. of paying 
their money, which is afterwards applied at. the discretion of the 
committee. The society will never attain its full development till 
such mischievous regulations are abandoned—till the committee is 
annually elected out of, the body of members, and till the will of 
the members, and not of the committee, is consulted as to the 
admission of a new member, .I call upon the respected chairman 
or the secretary of the society to answer these grave objections, 
which have been already attended to by a correspondent of the 
Atheneum.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Oct. 14, 1850. A ProrgssionaL Musician. 





@Our Scrap Wook, 
[We shall be obliged to any kind friends who may Be able and 
willing to contribute to our Scrap Book.—Ep.] 


ANOTHER TEXT FOR THE ARTIST. 


D'un’ sublime culto 
Sacerdoti noi siam, quanti con l’opra 
Della parola, de’ color, de’ suoni, 
Teutiamo ricondur sopra la terra 
Un’ etade, che solo in noi ragiona, 
Oscura al volgo, Nostro vanto fia, 
Se pitt non regneran sopra gli augusti 
Troni le spade sanguinose; e in vece 
T pacifii scettri, e |’ auree leggi 


Terran l’impero, e I’ operoso amore ! 
BapAccHInt. 


A Port's Inga or Ports.—Poets are the hierophants of an 
unapprehended inspiration ; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows 
which futurity cast upon the present ; the words which ex- 
press what they understand not; the trumpets which sing to 
battle, and feel not what they inspire ; the influence which is 
moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world.— Shelley. 

BEETHOVEN AND GorTuE.—Beethoven could not endure to 








teach the Archduke Rudolph because he felt, it to be “ hof- 
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dieust,” court service. -He received with perfect nonchalance 
the homage of the sovereigns of Europe. Only the Empress 
of Russia and the Archduke Karl, whom he esteemed as indi- 
viduals, had power to gratify him by their attentions. Com- 
pare with Goethe’s obsequious pleasure, at being able grace- 
fully to. compliment such high personages, Beethoven’s con- 
duct with regard to the famous Eroica symphony. This was 
composed at the suggestion of Bernadotte, while Napoleon 
was still in his first glory. He was then the hero of Beet- 
hoven’s imagination, who hoped from him the liberation of 
Europe. With delight the great artist expressed in his eter- 
nal harmonies the progress of the hero’s soul. The symphony 
was finished, and even dedicated to Buonaparte, when the 
news came of his declaring himself Emperor of the French. 
The first act of the indignant artist was to tear off his dedica- 
tion and trample it under foot; nor could he endure again 
even the mention of Napoleon tili the time of his fall. Admit 
that Goethe had a natural taste for the trappings of rank and 
wealth, from which the musician was quite free, yet we can- 
not doubt that both saw through these externals to man as a 
nature; there can be no doubt on whose side was the simple 
greatness, the noble truth. We pardon thee, Goethe—but 
thee, Beethoven, we revere, for thou hast maintained the wor- 
ship of the manly—the permanent—the true.— The Dial. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Motte. Racnet.—The career of this great actress in Germany 
has been hitherto of unexampled brilliancy. Nothing could exceed 
the enthusidsm created by her sublime and unrivalled genius where- 
ever she has appeared ; and so general has been the desire to wit- 
ness her performances that railway speed and the most zealous good 
will on part of the lady herself, have scarcely enabled her to fulfil 
all the engagements which she was prevailed upon by the various 
theatrical managers to accept. Some idea may be formed of the 
extent of the demand upon her exertions when we state that she 
was forced to appear at Berlin on the off-nights of her engagement 
at Hamburgh ;-and that within a short period she gave twenty-two 
representations, divided between Hamburgh, Berlin, Magdeburg, 
Dresden, and Leipsic. Amongst her most ardent admirers were 
the King of Prussia, who attended at all her performances, and the 
King of Saxony, who bestowed upon her a substantial proof of his 
admiration in the shape of a magnificent present. She appeared 
in Hanover on the 10th, at Bremen on the 11th, and was an- 
nounced at Vienna for the 18th of last month. 


Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—The directors of this institution 
have been for a considerable time engaged in making expensive 
pr 2a cag in Exeter Hall, calculated to remove its defects and 
enlarge its capabilities as a locality for musical performances on the 
greatest scale. The alterations consist principally—first, of the re- 
moval of the flat plaster ceiling, and its re-construction of wood, in 
a curved form, upwards of twelve feet higher in the centre than 
formerly ; secondly, of the removal of the four square pillars, with 
the beam and cornice over them, in front of the great gallery ; an 
improvement which, combined with the additional height gained 
over the gallery, will obviate all the objections formerly made on 
the grounds of want of ventilation and difficulty of seeing or hear- 
ing ; and, thirdly, of the taking down the central portion of the 
wall at the east. end of the hall, and rebuilding it on a line with the 
walls at the back of the recesses ; thereby allowing the organ to be 
thrown back seventeen feet. The effect of this last alteration will 
be to gain much valuable space in that part of the room, and to re- 
move the great inconvenience hitherto caused by the two divisions 
of the chorus at each side of the organ being so completely sepa- 
rated by the projection of the instrument as to be unable to see or 
hear each other. The organ itself is to receive great alterations 
and additions, with the view of increasing its power and efficiency. 
bane. important operations are to be completed early in Novem- 

T, and the next series of concerts is to commence immediately 
afterwards, ties ted 


Srratrorp-oN-Avon.—(Fyrom aCorrespondent.)—Miss Harriette 
Ward's two concerts took place on the morning and evening of the 
19th ult., and may be recorded amongst the most successful in the 
musical annals of this town.. No concerts here have been favoured 
with larger or more fashionable audiences, or listened to with 
greater attention. The instrumentalists comprised Kate Loder 
(pianoforte), Mayland (harp); Mr. J. T. Mew (pianoforte and 
conduetor); and vocalists, Miss Hayewood and Miss Younge, 
Kate Loder, Mr. Layland, and Miss Younge, were from t 
metropolis. Miss Hayewood was. from the “ faithful city ” 
(Woveester.) Miss Ward, who possesses a rich mellow voice, and 
Mr. Mew, are resident professors, and have fully established them- 
selves in the good opinion of the local public. The morning 
concert opened with Zingarelli’s duet, “ Dunque.il meo bene,” 
by Misses Hayewood and Ward ; it was accurately and sweetly 
given. Miss Younge gave “ Voi che Sapete,” with truthfulness and 
finish ; and also pleasingly sang, “ Deh per questo.” Kate Loder 
electrified the auditory by her brilliant and delightful playing of 
«La Cracovienne ;” her purity of tone and classic style nearly won 
for her an encore, which was deservedly awarded to her in her 
fantasia on airs from L’Elisir d’ Amore, in the second part. Mr, 
Layland gave a fantasia on the harp, introducing some Irish airs, 
which were elaborately treated and applauded. A charming song, 
by Harper, “ The fairy watcher,” was sweetly sung by Miss Ward ; 
it was repeated, The second part commenced with the. duet, “ Tell 
me where do fairies dwell,” by Misses Haywood and Ward ; it was 
extremely well rendered. Mr. J. T. Mew played, on the piano, 
Beyer’s fantasia, “Och wenn du Wiirst mein Eigén,” with skill and 
rapidity. The concert closed with Rucker’s duet, “ The swallows,” 
sang by the Misses Haywood and Ward. The evening’s perform- 
ances received an accession of strength and attraction in the 
Philharmonic band, and the members of the Choral Society; the 
former gave the overture to T’ancredi; it was creditable to the 
executants, who are all amateurs; Mr..Mew gave valiable aid 
throughout the piece, on the piano, which was a magnificent 
instrument, by Broadwood; and brought down expressly for this 
oceasion. The song, ‘‘ Farewell, I go to my Fatherland,”. was 
rendered very chastely by Miss Ward. .The madrigals, “See from 
his ocean bed the sun returneth,” and “ Nymphs of the forest,” were 
well given; the former with precision and effect. : oder 
gave a fantasia on airs from Guillaume Tell magnificently. I 
have seldom heard finer playing. The song, “ Sweetly o’er my 
senses stealing,” was artistically given by Miss Hayewood, who was 
honoured by an encore, as was also the “ Wishing gate,” which she 
sang with lady-like taste and in a comic vein. Mr. Layland, in a 
capriccio on the harp, with pianoforte accompaniment, by Mr, 
Mew, on airs from Norma, was applauded. Kate Loder played, 
with all her accustomed brilliancy and power, a fantasia on 
Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Mew was successful in a pianoforte fan- 
tasia from Mina, written expressly for and dedicated to him by 
Henri Rosselin. Miss Younge, in “ Bright home of song,” 
acquitted herself with great credit. “The standard bearer,” by 
Mr. William White, was encored. “The cradle song” is a 
simple yet masterly composition; it was accompanied by Kate 
Loder, in splendid style, on the pianoforte, with a violoncello 
obligato by Mr. Mew. The concerts terminated with the overture 
to Massaniello, which, taking it on the whole, was well played by 
the band. 

Tur “ Puncn” or Vienna, in speaking of the unconqnerable 
attachment of either Mons. Halevy to the fortissimo style, says, 
that not content with making passages f and ff, which generally 
has satisfied composers, he often works up the enthusiasm of the 
band with ff ff. or even ff Fé ; and that, on a late occasion, 
even this not sufficing, he made the brasses play so loud that the 
French horn was actually blown quite straight ! ! 

Cremoryg.—-On Saturday night, the season at Cremorne was 
brought to a close with the combined attractions which have been 
so deservedly patronised. Multitudes from all parts of the me- 
tropolis have taken advantage of the opportunity to witness the 
varied performances, which have been extremely well conducted.— 
The announced gala which was to have taken place on Thursday, 
for the benefit of the indefatigable secretary of these gardens, was, 





we regret to state, most-unexpectedly prevented from coming off, 
| by the sudden and tempestuous change of the weather. 
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Mr. ann THE Misses Ryatts at Snerrietp.—Mr. Ryalls 
lately gave a concert in his native town, when his sister, Miss 
Lizzy Ryalls, made her first appearance. The Sheffield Times, in 
noticing the concert, says, “ Mr,, Ryalls’ exquisite rendering of 
English ballads was a rare pleasure. Most charmingly did he 
sing those sweet ‘little songs, ‘The Anchor’s weigh’d,” “ Tom 
Topsail,” and “ The Thorn.” They were all rapturously encored. 
For the first, he substituted; “ The Irish Emigrant ;” in place of 
the last, he gave ‘*Sally in our Alley,” both of which were 
equally well received. Mr. Ryalls’ execution of a composition in 
another and very different style, demonstrated clearly enongh that 
his studies have en.braced a wider scope than the music of one 
school. The piece referred to is the recitative, “ All is lost now,” 
from Bellini’s opera, La Sonnambula. The other vocalists were 
Miss Ryalls and Miss Lizzy Ryalls. The latter young lady made 
her début on this occasion. She betrayed a moderate degree of 
the trepidation usual on such occasions, but her confidence increased 
as the novelty of her situation wore off, and she so far won upon 
the audience that in the second-part, in the song “ I’m thine,” she 
gained an encore. ‘The elder Miss Ryalls is gifted with a con- 
siderable share of coolness, a quality which enables her to sing 
with care and correctness, but it seems not at all improbable that 
the young lady will, ere long, eclipse her. A defect, common to 
both these young ladies, is a rather careless enunciation of .the 


words of the composer; and this is somewhat remarkable, because | - 


in the instance of their brother, Mr. Ryalls, under whom they have 
studied, the opposite characteristic constitutes one of his chief 
merits. The Misses Ryalls were called upon to repeat the Scotch 
duet ‘* What’s a’ the steer,” and probably nothing but the lengthi- 
ness of the piece saved them from the infliction of a double encore.” 
It will be seen by the advertisement in another column, that Mr. 
Ryalls and his sisters give a concert at Birkenhead. 

Biamincuam.—On ‘iuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday evenings 
an opera company, consisting of Miss Lucombe, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Frank Bodda, performed at this theatre, on cach occasion 
to excellent houses. On Tuesday the opera was Lucia di Lam. 
mermoor. Miss Lucombe,, Lucy; Mr. Reeves, Edgar; Mr. 
Delavanti, Bidebent; and Mr. Frank Bodda, Ashton. We have 
much pleasure in speaking in unqualified terms of the whole per- 
formance. The music of Lucy was well swung, especially the mad 
scene and air,. Edgar is undoubtedly the character par excellence 
of Sims Reeves. As an illustration of the power of Mr. 
Reeves, the “ Malediction” is unrivalled. Of the opposite 
quality, the “Fra poco” is a demonstration of sweetness 
and pathos no less grand. The seena was nobly sung. 
Mr. Frank Bodda made an excellent Henry Ashton. He is a 
sound musician, and his rich voice tells effectively in concerted 
music. Bidebent was also well represented. The applause was 
throughout most enthusiastic, and repeated calls before the curtain 
could scarcely afford sufficient vent for the enthusiasm. On Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, Sonnambula and Puritani were performed 
to equally crowded houses.—Birmingham Journal. 

Rovat Potyrecuic Institution, Recent Srraeet.— An evening 
concert was given on Saturday last, in the new theatre of this 
Institution, by Mr. F. Brandau, The vocalists announced were 
Miss Murrell, Miss Chandler, Mdlle. Lindau (her first appearance, 
pupil of Mr. Brandau) Miss Law, (pnpil of Signor Crivelli), Miss 
Aubert, (her first appearance, pupil of Mr, Brandau), and Madame 
Brandau. Mr. G. Perren, Mr. Stevens, Mr. E. Norman, Herr 
Adolph Lau (his first appearance in this country), Herr Bruno, 
(his first appearance, pupil of Mr. Brandau), and Mr. D. E. 
Suteh. The instrumentalists were Herr Charles Mangold and 
Mr. Samuel Noble (pianists); Mr. C. Colchester (pupil of Mr. 
Sainton, violin) ; Mr. Aylward (pupil of Mr. Lucas, violoncello) ; 
Mr. 8. T. Saynor (flute), and Mr. E. Barton (concertina), 
Conductors, Herr Anschuetz and Herr Brandau. The audience, 
& numerous one, were apparently highly pleased with the efforts 
to amuse them, and all the artists acquitted themselves in a 
satisfactory manner, and reflected much credit on, their respective 
instructors. 

A new Italian Opera has just been established in Brussels, under 
the direction of Messrs. Quélus and Bocca. The work selected 
for the opening night was Verdi’s J Masnadieri, and the enterprise 
seems at present to be entirely successful. 


Mr. Georce Hocartu.= this accomplished musical critic, and 
author of * The History of Music,” has accepted the appointment 
of Secretary to the Philharmonic Society, vacant by the death of 


Mr. Budd. 

Vauxuatt Garpens.—The season terminated at. this ppopoler. 
place of amusement on Monday, week, with a grand Bal Masqué. 
The gardens were well attended; considering the unpropitious state 
of the weather in the early part of the evening, and the company 
was as noisy, joyous, and motley, as usual upon such occasions, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Errata 1x Mustcan Wortp, Saturpay, Oct. 5, 1850.—Our Scrap 
Boon.—Cueruaini, 8th line, for ‘* works for Grand Opera; the fol- 
lowing,” &c., real “works; for Grand Opera the following,” §c. 
The wrong punctuation alters the sense entirely. 
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M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 


FOR ONE MONTH ONLY, 
JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his ANNUAL 
« SERIES of CONCERTS will commence at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, on FRIDAY, Nov. 8. 
M. JULLIEN’S GRAND ANNUAL BAL MASQUE will this year be 
given at the commencement, instead of at the termination, of the Concerts, 
and will take place on THURSDAY, Nov. 7. 


Full particulars will be duly announced. 





M. JULLIEN’S BAL MASQUE, 


JTILLIEN has the honour to announce that his GRAND 
M. ANNUAL BAL MASQUE will take place at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, on THURSDAY, Nov. 7, for which a most splendid decoration 
is in preparation. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 


The Concerts will commence on FRIDAY, Nov. 8. 





TO ARTISTS OF CELEBRITY (VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL). 


GLASGOW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—1850-51. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Hon. Sir JAMES ANDERSON, Lord Provost. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Wn. S. Dixon, Esq., of Mauldslie Castle] D. J. Penney, Esq. 


John Middleton, Esq. R. W. Lawrie, Esq. 
Robert Lockhart, Esq. Robert Strang Robertson, Esq. 


Humphrey Crum, Esq. Jas. Ewing, Esq, of Strathleven. 
SERIES of GRAND CONCERTS, with full Orchestra, will 
be given by the above Society, to take place once a month during the 
Winter, commencing early in December, 1850, and to be continued till 
April, 1851. 

Vocal and Instrumental Performers (of celebrity), who may be ue ae at 
Manchester, Liverpool, Yérk, Newcastle, or Edinburgh (any time « uring 
the Winter), are requested, to forward their terms, and communicate with Mr. 
Julian Adams, in order that arrangements may be made for their appearance 
at the above Concerts in Glasgow. 

JULIAN ADAMS, Director, 


103, Kensington-place, Sauchiehall-road. 
HE DISTINS, who, by Command of Her Majesty the Queen 
T had the honour of onetitng at Balmoral Castle on Sept. 23, will 
give Concerts in the wes ig Saree + :—Oct. 22, Addington ; 23, Berwick ; 
24, Alnwick; 25, Morpeth. Vocalist, Miss M. O’Connor. Pianist, Mr. J. 


Willy. 
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